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LIP-READING 
Principles and Practice 
BY EDWARD B, NITCHIE 
A Handbook for Teachers and for Self-instruction 
The latest and only authoritative work in this country 
on lip-reading, this book contains the principles put into 
successful practice by Mr. Nitchie as head of the New York 
School for the Hard-of-Hearing. It is adapted to self-instruc- 
tion and can be used without a teacher. $1.50 net. 


VOLTA BUREAU, Washington, D. C. 
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THE MULLER-WALLE METHOD OF LIP READING 
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BY MILDRED KENNEDY 
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BY JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT 
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VOLTA BUREAU, Washington, D. C. 
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BY A. MELVILLE BELL 


Offers an explanation of all the actions of the mouth 
and the vocal organs which produce speech. Describes the 
elements of language. 50 cents. 


VOLTA BUREAU, Washington, D. C. 


SOME “DON’TS” AND THEIR * WHYS” 
To be observed in Teaching Speech to the Deaf and in 
Training Their Voices. 
BY SARAH JORDAN MONRO 


Twenty “Don’ts” presented with the idea that a state- 
ment of that which we ought nof to do is more likely to 
attract attention than one which tells us what we ought to 
do. 25 cents. 


VoLTA BUREAU, Washington, D. C. 


THE MYSTERY OF SILENT POWER 


BY MARY COUPLIN 


Telling how hearing and speaking people should talk 
so that the deaf can understand by lip-reading. Contains 
helpful suggestions for parents and teachers. 50 cents. 


VOLTA BUREAU, Washington, D. C. 


FAULTS OF SPEECH 
A Self-corrector and Teachers’ Manual 
BY ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL 


Stammering, stuttering, etc., are for the most part me- 
chanical defects; drawling, hemming, and-uh-uh hesitation 
are in a great measure faults of the intellect. The obser- 
vations in this work will have reference to failures in the 
mechanical execution of speech. Price, 50 cents. 


VoLTA BUREAU, Washington, D. C. 


THE MECHANISM OF SPEECH 
Lectures 


BY ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


‘““No more helpful book was ever written to aid in the 
teaching of speech to deaf children.” Fifth edition, $1.20 
net. 


" VOLTA BUREAU, Washington, D. C. 


VISIBLE SPEECH AND VOCAL, PHYSIOLOGY 
BY A. MELVILLE BELL 
“Gives.a complete view of the actions of the vocal or- 
gans and the resulting elements of speech. The symbols of 


Visible Speech are used to depict the various motions and 
Positions of the organs.”” Price, 50 cents. 


VOLTA BUREAU, Washington, D. C. 


WHAT A DEAF ADULT SHUULD DO TO ACQUIRE THE 
ART OF LIP-READING 


BY EDWARD B, NITCHIE 


Excellent practical suggestions, helpful to every student 
of lip-reading, and especially to the beginner who is striv- 
ing to learn without a teacher. In the July Volta Review. 
Price, 20 cents. 


VOLTA BUREAU, Washington, D. C. 
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Volta Bureau Teachers’ Agency 


(1601 THIRTY-FIFTHISTREET N.W., WASHINGTON, D. C.) 


School officials or parents desiring teachers for children should apply directly to Dr. Harris Taylor, General Secreta 


who will be at Butler’s Point, Egypt, Maine, from July 21 to August 31, after which he will return to 


Lexington Ave.” 


New York City, as should also all teachers of deaf children who desire positions; but all who desire to advertise for a teacher 
or for a position on the Teachers’ Agency page in The Volta Review should send the advertisement direct to the Volta Bureau, 


Positions Wanted by Oral Teachers 


Teachers desiring positions and not wishing to advertise 
should address Dr. Harris Taylor, General Secretary, 
Butler’s Point, Egypt, Maine, from July 21 to August 31, after 
which address him at 904 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


Oral teacher, to years’ experience in institution and day- 
school work and 3 years with private pupil, desires position. 
Address, Mary E. Leary, Seymour, Il, 


Oral teacher desires position for the next school year. 
Experience limited to substitute teaching and observation. 
Thoroughly trained in oral method and now taking a 
summer course. Margaret Ferguson, Box 267, Romney, 
W. Wa. 


Wanted — Position as companion to young deaf girl. 
References exchanged, Dorothy Bell Sanders, 7418 Boyer 
Street, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Oral teacher desires position for next school year. Has 
been in deaf work a number of years. Experience of over 
four years in oral teaching. Address, L. W., Volta Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 


Advertisers usually secure desirable positions. A three- 
line advertisement costs 50 cents for one time, or $1 for 
three times. 


Wanted 


One copy of A. M. Bell’s Letters and Sounds: A Nursery 
Book, in good condition. State price. C., Volta Bureau. 

New or second-hand copies of Story’s Language for 
the Deaf, Story’s Speech for the Deaf, Bell’s Principles 
of Speech, Arnold’s Teachers’ Manual, 2 vols., and Farrar’s 
Arnold’s Manual. State price and condition. Address, D., 
Volta Bureau, 1601 35th St., Washington, D. C. 


Teachers Wanted 


Oral] teacher for private pupil, 3d-grade work, for next 
school year. Apply to Mrs. Emil Cohn, 536 So. Jackson St, 
Brookhaven, Mississippi. 


A competent oral teacher for bright girl aged to, j 
country home, Lady preferred. Address, Seek Welker, 
R. D. 27, Tippecanoe, Ind. 


Oral teacher for boy six years old. Address, M 
Hibbard, Buffalo, 


Speech Defects, 


August Lecture Courses on S h Defects, with Clinical 
Demonstration. Teachers furnished, Always more positions 
than teachers. Send for outline of Lectures. W. B. swift, 
M. D., 110 Bay State Road, Boston, Mass. 


Engravers and Etchers 


Cuts for magazines and advertising. Established repu- 
tation for fine work at moderate prices. The Maurice 
we Engraving Co., Evening Star Bldg., Washington, 


The Volta Bureau’s 


A. MELVILLE BELL’S BOOKS. 


Facial Speech-Reading............ 
Visible Speech Charts. 5 for wall..... 
Visible Speech and Vocal Physiology..... -50 
Visible Speech in 12 Lessons. German.... .50 
Visible Speech in 12 Lessons, Italian..... .50 
Visible Speech Class Primer.............. -10 
Visible Speech. Inaugural Edition....... 2.00 
Elocutionary Manual (Principles)........ 1.50 
Principles of 1.50 
Essays and Postscripts on Elocution...... 1.00 
Address to Elocutionists........ .10 
Notations in Elocutionary Teaching....... .10 
Emphasized Liturgy............+.- 
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World English: Universal Language...... 10 
World English, Handbook of....... 
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Essays. Arnold....... .40 
Edueation of the Deaf. Arnold.......... .10 
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Lip-Reading: Prin. and Practice. Nitchie. 1.50 


Book Department. 
Articulation and Lip-Reading. Elliott.... $0.60 
The Deaf. By Harry Best. Net...... ; 2.00 


Psychology of Speech-Reading. Pierce... .20 
Experiences in Lip-Reading. Davidson... 
Suggestions about Lip-Reading. Jones.... 
Mirror Practice in Lip-Reading. Kennedy..  .15 
Mechanism of Speech. A. Graham Bell. Net 
Speech-Reading and Speech. A. J. Story. 
Lyon Phonetic Manual. Edmund Lyon...  .2 
Whipple Natural Alphabef. Daisy M. Way.  .10 
Marriages of the Deaf. E. A. Fay........ 
Legal Status of the Deaf. A. C. Gaw..... 
Physiology of the Blind. M. Kunz....... 
Helen Keller Souvenir (1892-1899)........ 
Facial Speech-Reading. H. Gutzmann..... 
Histories of American Schools. 3 vols.... 
Rise of the Oral Method. M. G. Bell..... 
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Some Don’ts and Their Whys. S.J. Monro. 
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THE MULLER-WALLE METHOD OF LIP-READING* 


(Bruhn Lip-Reading System) 
BY MARTHA E. BRUHN 


PT HE good results obtained from the 

teaching of lip-reading to congen- 
itally deaf children led to the question 
whether this method could not also be 
employed in teaching those who have be- 
come deaf in adult life; for unques- 
tionably this ability to read from the lips 
would be of inestimable value to them. 
The expectations of attaining still better 
results in this direction were so natural 
that it seemed as if the possibility could 
not be denied or even doubted. 

Yet there was a wide-spread opinion 
that only those born deaf could really 
learn to read from the lips, a feat which 
they accomplished through some sup- 
posed special gift like the so-called tactile 
sense of the blind. 

Strange to say, this opinion was held 
not only by the sufferers themselves, but 
even now and then by the teachers of the 
deaf, that children who were born deaf 
or who lost their hearing at a very early 
age are often the quickest learners in the 
art. Such children surely cannot be said 
to have any mysterious gift, for the sup- 
position that Nature provides such a spe- 
cial power at any moment when it may 
be needed will not occur to any sensible 
person. Therefore, it only remains to 
grant that here is no question of a gift, 
but of a power attained. 

_When the pupils see small and insig- 
nificant movements in the mouths of the 
speaker with an amazing rapidity and ac- 


_*From Miss Bruhn’s new book just issued: 
“The Miiller-Walle Method of Lip-Reading for 
the Deaf (Bruhn Lip-Reading System).” 247 
pages, 64%x9%. $2 plus postage. 


curacy, it is only the result of continuous 
practise. Every teacher of the deaf 
should know this, since it is he who, with 
great care and patience, must cultivate 
the habit. It is only in this way that the 
child can attain its ability to read the lips, 
namely, by continuous practise. 

The physician, the naturalist, and the 
astronomer all see much which escapes 
the notice of an ordinary man, even 
though he looks carefully. This is not 
because the sight of the scientist is nat- 
urally keener, but because his eyes are 
differently trained and accustomed to 
note points necessary to his vocation. 
This is only an illustration of the value 
of the trained eye. 

Is the eye of the scientist trained from 
childhood? Generally it is not. The 
special training usually begins in early 
manhood, and often the efforts of child- 
hood have not been at all in proportion 
to the wonderful ability of later life. 

Notwithstanding these well-known 
facts, many people continued to discour- 
age adults from attempts to learn lip- 
reading, and reiterated the opinion that a 
superior talent for the art must exist in 
the congenitally deaf. They did not deny 
that a well-educated adult far surpassed 
a child in will-power, in power of ap- 
prehension and perseverance; but they 
founded their opinion on experience. 
The experience of years, they said, had 
proved that adults do not succeed in mas- 
tering the art. 

Another reason, they said, why the 
hard of hearing cannot learn so rapidly 
is that they are distracted by the sounds 
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which they still hear, or they maintained 
that the remaining hearing power is im- 
paired by acquiring the ability of speech- 
reading. This, however, is not the case. 
On the contrary, the great strain of try- 
ing to hear is removed. It will be found 
a great help. Both eyes and ears are 
used and then, later, in case of increas- 
ing deafness or total loss of hearing, the 
eye in the meantime will have become so 
trained as to be able to do the work alone. 

If we inquire of intelligent people who 
have had private instructions from teach- 
ers of the born deaf what they have 
learned, the reply will be that with per- 
severance and diligence they can read the 
lips of the teacher very readily; also of 
those who speak slowly and articulate 
carefully. But the fact is that at home 
and in general conversation the pupil will 
not find words articulated as his teacher 
articulates them, and therefore will not 
be able to follow rapid conversation. 

And this leads to the point that we wish 
to emphasize, namely, that the method 
applied to children is not adapted to the 
needs of those who lose their hearing in 
later life. Such persons do not need to 
learn to speak. It is not necessary for 
them to know the positions of the vari- 
ous organs of speech in the mouth. For 
them the externally visible characteris- 
tics are the essential points; for in nat- 
ural conversation, when movements are 
not exaggerated, these external charac- 
teristics alone are visible. Moreover, the 
hard-of-hearing adult is able to grasp 
the meaning of a sentence as a whole 
without a slow pronunciation of each 
word. He has a much higher aim in 
view in his wish to follow all conversa- 
tion in which he was accustomed to take 
part before becoming deaf. 

Mr. Julius Miiller-Walle, a former 
teacher of the deaf in Hamburg, after 
years of careful study, developed a sys- 
tem differing in the above-mentioned 
particulars from the customary methods 
and especially suited to those who have 
become deaf in adult life. His success 
in teaching speaks for the correctness of 
his theory. A word about the method 
itself may prove of interest. 


LIP MOVEMENTS THE BASIS OF THIS 
METHOD 


It has been shown in the preceding 
chapter that the basis of the method em- 
ployed in teaching speech to deaf chil- 
dren is the varying positions of the or- 


gans of speech. The teacher must show 


these plainly, it being necessary for the 
pupil to have a clear picture of each po- 
sition. The knowledge of these various 
positions is the basis of his skill in lip- 
reading. Each word made up of three 
or more sounds means to him a succes- 
sion of the same number of positions. 
Each must be distinctly visible and they 
must not follow each other too rapidly. 
Now, in general conversation, the main 
thing is movement, a continuous passing 
from one sound to another. Therefore, 
in order to read general conversation 
from the lips, we must learn to combine 
visible characteristics—that is, we must 
learn to follow movements rather than 
positions. 

On careful study, lip movements, ap- 
parently simple, show many characteris- 
tics which help to differentiate them. 
These may be tabulated as follows: 


(a) Direction: 
Upward, downward, backward, 
forward. 
(b) Time: 
Quick, moderate, slow. 
(c) Measure: 
Large, small. 
(d) Duration: 
Long, short. 
(e) Rhythm: 
Even, forced, short, quick, glide. 
(f) Classification : 
Single, in groups. 


Words do not consist of individually 
spoken sounds, but of closely connected 
sounds.: The passing from one sound to 
another demands another special move- 
ment which we may call intermovement, 
just as in painting we speak of shades 
when one color gradually blends into an- 
other without showing where the former 
ends and the latter begins. The more the 
two sounds which are to be. connected 
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differ in direction, the plainer this inter- 
movement will naturally appear. This 
is very perceptible, for example, in the 
sentence, ““You_eat the apple,” where the 
largest forward movement is combined 
with the largest backward movement. In 
the sentence, “You may_eat the apple,” 
the intermovement is not so plain. But 
whether perceptible or not, these inter- 
movements, not belonging to the real 
sounds, are always given. Aside from 
the fact that they are too manifold, they 
cannot be given alone, and therefore, in 
order that the pupil may learn to distin- 
guish them from the sounds themselves, 
he must be shown each sound ‘in ever- 
changing connections. Furthermore, a 
sound when pronounced alone has a dif- 
ferent movement, often the opposite 
movement from that when pronounced 
in connection with other sounds. For 
example, if I say, “She may_owe me the 
money,” we have a forward movement 
for “o”; but if I say, “You_owe me the 
a ” we have a backward movement 
for “o.” In reading the lips it is not a 
question of reading a single sound when 
pagent alone, but a group of sounds. 

he teaching of the movements of these 
combinations is the basis of the Miller- 
Walle method. The practising of sys- 
tematically arranged syllables with a 
trained teacher may be compared to the 
practising of scales and exercises on the 
piano. Without this drill the eye will 
never become sufficiently trained to dis- 
tinguish and recognize the different 
movements necessary to follow long sen- 
tences. 

But the most perfect skill in recogniz- 
ing all the syllables would not be suffi- 
cient to qualify the eye to grasp quickly 
the whole picture of a fluently spoken 
sentence; for even in a clearly enunci- 
ated sentence, much less in a carelessly 
uttered one, where many syllables are 
mispronounced or even left out, the eye 
is not able to recognize each individual 
syllable. Moreover, the position, accent, 
and relation to other syllables change the 
intermovements of each sound. 

Although these movements follow one 
another so rapidly, the eye can be trained 
to distinguish them as rapidly as it dis- 


tinguishes the different colors and forms 
of a complicated design. It will soon, 
through practise and habit, attain the 
ability to grasp several and finally many 
familiar movements at once, even though 
they follow one another rapidly and ap- 
pear as one united group. It then no 
longer sees single sounds, but words and 
sentences as a whole, somewhat as the 
eye of the reader takes in at a glance a 
sentence of fifty or more letters. It is 
the whole picture which is impressed 
upon the brain. Therefore, we find the 
same explanation for the wonderful 
ability in reading the lips as in reading 
type. The eye is trained through prac- 
tise to grasp the whole meaning. 

It would seem at first as though the 
reading of a sentence from the lips were 
the more difficult, as there is no visible 
space between the words; but in lip-read- 
ing we have the accented syllables which 
help, inasmuch as these are somewhat 
prolonged and more emphasized. Every 
word of one syllable is either accented or 
unaccented. Every longer one is made 
up of both accented and unaccented syl- 
lables, and every sentence has one or 
more words upon which the stress falls. 

This changing from short to long, tar- 
rying upon one certain syllable and hur- 
rying over another, gives what we call 
the rhythm of speech, just as we speak 
of the rhythm of a melody. If we watch 
the bow of a violinist glide over the 
strings, even without hearing the tones, 
we recognize the rhythm of the melody 
by the number, length, and speed of the 
movements of the bow. Similarly in 
reading the lips the change in number, 
length, and speed of movements animates 
and characterizes the sentence and helps 
in its interpretation. 

To become proficient in the art requires 
patience and perseverance; but the time 
necessary is short in comparison to that 
spent on music or a language. The best 
rule to observe, after the necessary foun- 
dation is laid in a course of methodical 
instruction, is to use every opportunity 
for conversation. Of course, there will 
be difficulties to overcome at first; but 
the aim we are striving for is well worth 
the effort. 
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VERY YOUNG DEAF CHILDREN* 


ITH the advent of new pupils and 

the continuance of those who had 
had one year of Montessori work, we felt 
that we should more fully know its value 
for very young deaf children. It has 
justified our earlier hope. Certain good 
points are that the child takes the initia- 
tive from impulse; that he sees and cor- 
rects his own mistakes. The early rest- 
lessness is soon followed by the calm and 
charm of doing what he pleases ; he tries 
many times without discouragement, find- 
ing that observation and care are worth 
while for his plan. The. grading of 
colors, the fitting of insets, and, above all, 
the recognition of form in the sanded 
letters are admirably done. Writing 
teaches itself, and never again shal! we 
labor for it; the sounds of the letters are 
given as the children form them, with a 
result of eliminating friction and adding 
a new game. Of course, there is stil 
earnest work by the teachers in bringing 
out a correct and full expression of the 
elements of speech with the best tone 
possible. 

Unlike the backward children, for 
whom Mme. Montessori planned her sys- 
tem, our children have usually the quick 
initiative and eager desires of normal 
children. Their birthdays and all holi- 
days are celebrated, and children who 
cannot name and give the succession of 
days keep a mental tally of the waiting 
time. 

No teacher can appear in a pair of new 


shoes that some eye does not see them, 


and instantly come the questions: “Are 
you going away ?”, “When?” for the best 
shoes always come out for their own 
home-going. 


* From the Twenty-sixth Annual Report of 
the Sarah Fuller Home for Little Deaf Chil- 
dren, West Medford, Mass., where children of 
from two to six years of age are instructed by 
the oral method prior to school age. The 
death of Miss Clark, the former matron, which 
occurred after this report was issued, was re- 
ferred to in the June Voita Review. 


It is useless to say that an intermittent 
series of half-hour school periods brings 
undue excitement to minds that are so 
alert for impressions, so quick to draw’ 
inferences and apply their own experi- 
ences to new cases. The curiosity and 
wondering interest of childhood, the eter- 
nal demand of What and Why, can be 
satisfied only by free communication with 
the world and its activities. Children 
knowing, but failing to use, speech have 
instinctively and forcibly uttered it in the 
exigencies of manual work because they 
needed it. 

These young minds are working con- 
stantly, and the only question is, What 
shall they work upon? We say they shall 
have what others have, made easy by 
special and early care; for the way is 
longer and slower, but just as absolutely 
sure to the deaf as to the hearing, nor- 
mal child. Let mothers far from spe- 
cialized schools take their deaf children 
into every new condition that comes in 
home life ; make demand upon their shar- 
ing, helping, and enjoying it all. Never 
cease speaking before and with them, 
even when no response or recognition 
can be made, for the child will be im- 
pressed with there being something of 
value and power that she has and that he 
wants. 

With the aid that may be gained from 
books and the experience of teachers, a 
mother may thus carry so far the early 
instruction and preparation for school 
work of a deaf child that when he is of 
age to be sent from home years of slow 
effort will be saved. 

Our word to all is of encouragement 
and hope. To the devotion of Miss 
Clark, who has guided the home through- 
out its life, and to Miss Morrison, long 
associated with her, we owe the high 
rank we claim for our work and our care 
over these little children intrusted to us. 
Out of dependents they are creating citi- 
zens. 
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TEACHING LIP-READING TO THE ADULT HARD OF HEARING 
IN PUBLIC EVENING SCHOOL CLASSES* 


BY LOUISE I. MORGENSTERN 


HE first six weeks of instruction 

in lip-reading will, as a rule, suffice 
to thoroughly acquaint the pupils with 
the positions of the speech sounds. They 
have from the very beginning been made 
to put in actual practise what they ac- 
quired of the theory, and the majority 
of the students are now able to read the 
lips of their friends and associates with 
whom they come in close contact to some 
extent. Reading the lips of strangers 
with whose manner of expression and 
habits of mind they are not familiar, 


however, offers still more or less diffi- 


culty. The end to hold in view, then, is 
to direct all further practise toward the 
goal of enabling the pupils to read the 
lips of the people with whom they come 
in touch in and outside of their homes, 
as well as it is given to the individual 
members of the class, and to make them 
as proficient in the art as their divergent 
mental capacities permit. 

As soon as the pupils begin to practise 
with one another, they should be in- 
structed to converse in a very low tone 
in order not to be heard by those who 
still have sufficient hearing left to per- 
ceive the sound of the voice in close 
proximity. They should also be told to 
ask their friends to speak to them as 
natural as possible, to avoid the exagger- 
ated lip-movements and gestures thought 
so essential to better understanding for 
the hard of hearing by the average per- 
son who is not himself thus afflicted ; and 
they must also be advised to see that they 
have a good light on the face of the per- 
son who is addressing them. 

The pupils should, moreover, be en- 
couraged to practise by themselves with 


*Section 1 appeared in the July Vorra Re- 
VIEW. Section 3 may appear in the September 
Vorra Review. ‘Teachers in public schools 
should secure these numbers of THe Vora 
Review. 


the mirror, especially those who have no 
friends that might take the pains to help 
them in their work. They may, through 
practise with a mirror, be aided in fixing 
the position of each sound (in the words 
given for this purpose) in their minds; 
and they may thus retain, through the 
combined efforts of eye and mind, en- 
tire word pictures of sentences, or parts 
of sentences, as a view or a landscape is 
retained in true likeness in the lense of 
a camera—a picture not easily effaced 
again. 

Since vowels, with the exception of 
short 7, short @, and long 2, are easily 
seen and offer little difficulty to their 
rapid acquisition, and the consonants, on 
the other hand, include a few only which 
are recognizable with ease, special drills 
with all manner of vonsonant combina- 
tions should make up part of every lesson 
during the weeks that follow, after the 
study of the positions of the speech 
sounds has been entirely completed. 

Exercises with double consonants offer 
a favorable field for such practise. For 
example, pl and bi, appearing at the be- 
ginning of a word and given in connec- 
tion with all such vowels and diphthongs 
as can be made to form a word, may be 
practised in such a manner: place, pace; 
place, lace; place, pace, lace; lace, pace, 
place, etc. This plan can be carried out 
with almost every consonant combina- 
tion, of which there are quite a number. 
In some cases, however, a slight change 
in the element, from / to b, or ¢t to n, for 
instance, is needed to give sense to the 
new word derived from the parting of the 
double consonants. The sentences that 
are given with this practise can likewise 
be made more interesting by adding 
words in which the double consonants 
appear not only at the beginning, but also 
in the middle or at the end of a word. 
“Why do you place the blame on other 
people?” is an example of a sentence 
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constructed to give good practise in these 
elements. 

Prefixes in words of two or more syl- 
lables, grouped in order of similarity, or 
with identical initial, middle, or final ele- 
ment, offer further material for useful 
practise. Thus might be grouped to- 
gether the prefixes ap, ab, af, al, at, ad, 
as, ac, whereof words, such as appear, 
absurd, afford, allow, attend, admit, as- 
sist, accept, may be given in rapid succes- 
sion, skipping from one group of pre- 
fixes to another. Sentences for this prac- 
tise should contain from two to three 
words with different prefixes, as, for 
example, “I will gladly accept your ad- 
vice not to attempt the plan.” Since 
many of these words are of Latin origin, 
and therefore not in such common use 
as those of Anglo-Saxon origin, it must 
be inquired of the pupils whether they 
know their meaning, and an explanation 
should, if necessary, be made. 

Suffixes in words of three or more syl- 
lables may be planned in a similar man- 
ner. The fact, however, that some of 
the word endings are unaccented, and 
hence slurred, while others again are em- 
phasized, should be adequately pointed 
out. 

Homophenous words may also be in- 
troduced to advantage. This practise 
aims at developing in the pupils’ minds 
the power of building up the whole sen- 
tence from the parts which they have 
been able to recognize by sight. The 
sentences should therefore be so con- 
structed that their context leaves no 
doubt as to which of the words of the 
homophenous group has been employed. 
From the group—sign, site, side, cite, 
sight—such sentences as these can be 
built : 

1. There is no sign on this side of the 
street. 

2. The new site was built on the other 
side of the avenue. 

3. The new site offered a beautiful 
sight. 

4. To whom did you cite your side of 
the story? etc. 

If any of the pupils, especially those 
who are habitually slow in thinking or 
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grasping ideas, fail to get the thought of 
the sentence, they should be helped along 
step by step not by a writing out of the 
whole sentence, but by the writing out 
of that word of the sentence from which 
they may be enabled to deduct as a log- 
ical sequence that which formerly they 
have been unable to understand. 

Another exercise which is bound to 
prove helpful is one directed toward the 
practise of phrases commonly employed 
in the little affairs which go to make up 
the experiences of daily life. Such. 
phrases comprise often only the small 
talk exchanged between relatives and 
friends—expressions of time, the repeti- 
tion of familiar household words, or the 
words used in making small purchases. 
The latter can be introduced as practise 
in a manner in which special stress is 
laid upon prices of articles sold by weight 
and measure, which are easily confused 
through their similarity to each other. 
The numbers 8, 9 and 10, 18 and 19, 
12% and 25 are most difficult to tell 
apart for the lip-reader. A good way to 
present an exercise on phrases of quan- 
tities and prices is this: 


EXERCISE ON WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND PRICES 
One-quarter of a pound at.......... $o0.c9 
Three-eights of a yard at............ .38 
One-third of a dozen at.............. .98 
Three-quarters of a dozen at........ 1.89 


These phrases should be practised in 
sentences, and each one may be given in 
various forms or connections. For in- 
stance, the phrase “one-quarter of a 
pound at 9 cents” can be used in sen- 
tences as the following: “The grocer 
charged me 9 cents for a quarter of a 
pound of butter.” “The price of the 
cheese went up from 9 cents to 10 cents 
for a quarter of a pound,” etc. The 
prices can be continually varied from 8 


| 
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to 9 and 10 cents, and the pupils’ atten- 
tion should be drawn to the slight differ- 
ence in the appearance of the lips for 
these numbers. 

Broadening the scope of the work to 
be introduced during the ninety sessions 
that make up the evening elementary 
school term, question forms as “How 
much,” “How many,” etc., in connection 
with auxiliary verbs, pronouns, contrac- 
tions, adverbs of place, and adverbs of 
time, may be presented. 

Next in interest are dictation exer- 
cises, for which at first part of the work 
of the previous lesson or lessons is re- 
viewed. Stories, sentences, proverbs, or 
quotations of the latter, ten to twelve in 
number, material with which the pupils 
are familiar, can now be given; but each 
sentence must at least be repeated twice 
before the pupils are allowed to write it 
down. In the succeeding lessons unfa- 
miliar material should be used. An ob- 
ject or a picture in the class-room may 
be described ; a short and amusing story 
be told, and gradually more difficult sub- 
jects taken up. Of these, lectures on 
current events, art, history, literature, 
and travel, or a biographic sketch of the 
life of a great man, be he a general, an 
artist, or a poet, are of most interest to 
the pupils. The language used for these 
lectures should be simple and as much in 
colloquial style as possible ; the sentences 
not too long. Certain passages that are 
rather difficult to lip-read, the elimina- 
tion of which, however, might serve to 


diminish the interest in the story, should 


either be partly or wholly written out and 
then be repeated. 

A general outline, in which each change 
of paragraph is indicated and subdivided 
by numbers and letters, which facilitates 
the discontinuation of the lecture at any 
point, where it can be taken up again in 
a succeeding lesson without loss of time, 
should be written for the pupils either on 
the blackboard or on separate sheets of 
paper. If at any time one or the other 
of the pupils loses the thought of the 
lecture, the mere pointing out of the 
paragraph in question in the outline will 
enable him to follow again and will put 
him in touch with the events. 


I will give a plan. here as an example: 


A LIFE STORY OF THE GERMAN POET, 
HEINRICH HEINE 


1. Birth, ancestry, and school years: 
(a) Boyhood. 
(b) Napoleon. 
(c) Travels (Frankfort, Ham- 
burg). 


. Student days: 
(a) Law in Gottingen, Berlin, and 
Bonn. 
(b) Graduation and baptism in 
1825 (Lutheran Church). 
(c) First publications in 1826. 


3. Travels and writings: 
(a) Genoa, Leghorn, Bagni di 
Lucca. 
(b) “Travel pictures,” “Italy.” 
(c) Paris in 1831. 
(d) Mathilde Crescence Mirat. 
4. Last years of Heine: 
(a) Pension by French govern- 
ment. 
(b) Hamburg in 1841. 
(c) Paris in 1843. 
(d) Il health. 
(e) Death in 1856. 


. Style of writings: 


(a) Characteristics. 
(b) Quotation. 


Heinrich Heine, one of the greatest 
German poets, was born on December 
13, 1799, in Diisseldorf, Germany, of 
Jewish parents. At the time of his birth 
Heine’s father was a small merchant, 
none too well endowed with earthly for- 
tunes. (Continue as seems best.) 

In conclusion, it remains to be said that 
the work of the previous lesson should 
always be conscientiously reviewed be- 
fore a new lesson is taken up. And it is 
hardly necessary to add that, as con- 
stantly new problems and new tasks 
arise, these be drawn into consideration ; 
for the teaching of lip-reading holds still 
many unknown possibilities which the 
teacher should regard himself as privi- 
leged in being able to contribute a mite 
in unfolding. 
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ORAL DAY SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF IN CHICAGO* 


URING the year steps have been 

taken to carry out the recommenda- 
tion of the district superintendent for- 
merly in charge with reference to group- 
ing the divisions for deaf children in 
large centers. One center has been des- 
ignated for each of the customary sub- 
divisions of the city——the South, the 
West, and the North. The divisions on 
the West Side have been grouped at the 
Delano School, at Adams street and 
Springfield avenue; those on the North 
Side at the Waters School, Wilson and 
Campbell avenues; those on the South 
Side at the Parker Practice School, 68th 
street and Stewart avenue. 

At present there are 12 divisions of deaf 
at the Parker Practice, 11 at the Delano, 
and 7 at the Waters; two, not yet trans- 
ferred to the South Side center at the 
Holden School, making 32 divisions for 
the city. 

These changes have more or less dis- 
turbed the continuity of the work for the 
latter part of the year; but the good to 
be derived from the larger centers makes 
this insignificant. The inconvenience suf- 
fered by parents by having to send small 
children a great distance will be gradually 
obviated by the removal of the family to 
the vicinity of the central school. The 
expense of car fare and attendant for 
small children, when necessary, have been 
provided for by the Board of Education. 

It is hoped that the centralization of 
these divisions will improve the condi- 
tions and make more effective the in- 


struction of these unfortunate children in — 


the following respects : 

1. The center schools have been se- 
lected with reference to pleasant sur- 
roundings and the character of the neigh- 
borhood, so that the deaf children will 
associate with children from _ typical 


*By Samuel B. Allison, District Superin- 
tendent in charge of Special Divisions, being 
his report to Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, Super- 
intendent of Schools, and forming a part of 
the Fifty-ninth Annual Report to the Board of 
Education, Chicago. 


homes for the most part and with chil- 
dren speaking the English language. 

2. Lunch-rooms will be provided at 
each center large enough to allow all the 
deaf children to take lunch together 
under the supervision of one of the teach- 
ers. 

3. A much closer classification of the 
children can be made and group or class 
instruction made more effective. More- 
over, this will result in conserving the 
energy of the teacher and in making pos- 
sible the effective handling of a larger 
group. 

4. It will render the supervision and 
administration of these divisions more 
uniform and effective, because fewer per- 
sons are concerned in it. 

5. It will allow of departmental work 
where advisable. Departments for the 
developing of hearing, for the placing of 
the voice for articulation, and in fact for 
the different aspects of the technique of 
deaf training under the most skillful of 
the teaching corps. 

6. It will make possible the more thor- 
ough equipment of the schools for the 
different hand-works. This is of the 
greatest importance, not only for the 
training in practical affairs, but for lan- 
guage development as well. Language 
cannot feed successfully on itself ; it is of 
little avail to force it far beyond the 
mental development. It should be taught 
concretely in connection with practical 
activities, so far as possible. 

The teaching of these hand-works in 
some cases can be done by members of 
the regular corps of teachers. Whenever 
possible this, it seems, would be advisable, 
as experience and the correlative lan- 
guage development could then go hand 
in hand. In cases where regular teach- 
ers of the hand crafts must be employed, 
the presence of a special teacher of deaf 
can be present to aid in the understand- 
ing of directions given the pupils and to 
make the necessary terminology of the 
craft a part of the pupils’ usable vocabu- 
lary. 
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7. It will allow of special means being 
provided to give imaginational content 
and experience to these children. One of 
the most deplorable restrictions under 
which a young deaf child is subject is his 
inability to get through ordinary means 
of communication the great fund of in- 
formation contained in stories, folklore, 
and fairy tale. By using the oral method 
of instruction alone, the deaf child is cut 
off from this great source of mental stim- 
ulation until late in his childhood. It is 
hoped that a moving-picture equipment 
can be set up in each of these centers, so 
that by this means imaginational growth 
may be stimulated and a mental content 
be given comparable in some degree to 
that of the hearing child. 

It will be necessary eventually to build 
additional accommodations at each of 
these centers. 


THE PARKER PRACTICE SCHOOL 


At present the deaf children at this 
center occupy for the most part not reg- 
ular class-rooms, but recitation-rooms. 
There will be ultimately 17 or 18 divi- 
sions of deaf children at this center—that 
is, within a comparatively short time. 
These divisions alone, if given regular 
class-rooms, would fill the larger part of 
the present Parker Practice School. It 
seems, then, that it will be necessary to 
build suitable accommodations either on 
the Teachers College grounds or the 
grounds of some neighboring school. The 
opportunities afforded for this purpose 
at neighboring schools have been can- 
vassed and no suitable location has pre- 
sented itself. There is room for an ad- 
dition at the Parker Practice School. It 
would, however, interfere somewhat with 
the architectural unity of the place to 
construct an addition large enough to ac- 
commodate the deaf children at this cen- 
ter. It might be best to construct a de- 
tached building on the grounds of the 
Teachers College. This could be placed 
to the eastward of the present building 
and balance architecturally the new high- 
school building to be erected to the west- 
ward of the college buildings. 


THE DELANO CENTER 


This building contains 24 rooms, 10 of 
which are now occupied by the deaf divi- 
sions. At the present rate of growth of 
the school population, additional quarters 
will be needed within a year or so. The 
grounds are ample and an addition can 
be built without marring the architectural 
scheme. The rate of increase in the en- 
rolment of hearing children, however, in- 
dicates that additional quarters will not 
be necessary immediately. 


THE WATERS CENTER 


The divisions of deaf at this center 
now occupy seven class-rooms. No more 
rooms are available for regular growth. 
This school is in a new and growing dis- 
trict and additional quarters will be 
needed within the next year. A 12-room 
addition should be provided for in the 
next year’s appropriation for buildings. 


SCARCITY OF TEACHERS FOR DEAF 


At present there is but one person tak- 
ing the course presented for teachers of 
deaf at the Teachers College. It is quite 
probable that the present corps will be 
materially depleted within the next three 
or four months. An additional supply 
of teachers thus becomes a great desid- 
eratum. It seems that the Teachers Col- 
lege cannot supply them. In any case, it 
will be a year before additional teachers 
from this source will be available. If 
teachers from outside of the city cannot 
be induced to come here, it would seem 
that ultimately some change or modifica- 
tion of the course in the Teachers Col- 
lege would be advisable, if not a neces- 
sity. It is true that no teacher’s prepara- 
tion can be too thorough; but the prob- 
lems peculiar to deaf instruction lie 
within the larger ordinary educational 
field; so that preparation for regular 
teaching is also preparation for the teach- 
ing of the deaf. It should not require an 
additional year beyond the regular teach- 
er’s course to get the technical part of 
the preparation for teaching the deaf. 
The end sought might be secured by a 
modification of the regular teacher’s 
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course to be completed in two years. If 
it is urged that if this is done there is no 
warrant for the additional pay these 
teachers receive, it may be replied that 
the remuneration for service in the in- 
dustrial world is not based on the amount 
of preparation that is necessary for fit- 
ting one for the occupation, but upon the 
consensus with regard to the advantages 
and disadvantages of the occupation in 
question—that is, upon the law of supply 
and demand. Additional inducements in 
the way of wages have to be offered in 
the less desirable employment. 


STATISTICS OF DIVISIONS FOR THE DEAF 


Number belonging June 27............++- 258 
Average daily 237 
Number totally deaf (congenital)........ 97 
Number totally deaf from disease at age 

Number totally deaf from disease at age 

Number totally deaf from disease at age 

Number with some hearing.............. 35 

MENTALITY 

Slightly 34 
Distinctly 14 


TEACHING THE DEAF IN TURKEY 


Miss Frances C. Gage, acting principal of 
the Martha A. King School for the Deaf, 
Marsovan, Turkey in Asia, in stating the needs 
of the school, which is not five years old, 
writes: “Our new property is not yet paid for; 
we are paying for it at the rate of $500 a year, 
and this amount for 1915 is not provided for. 

“The next need of the school is for an Amer- 
ican teacher—a specialist in oral teaching of 
the deaf—to come out for three years and 
train young women of this country to be per- 
manent teachers in the school. We are corre- 
sponding with a teacher, but her salary, $350, 
and her traveling expenses, $200, are not pro- 
vided for. Will you: not help in one or the 
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other of these directions? The school itself 
is, it often seems to me, the happiest spot in 
Turkey. There have been 16 pupils this year; 
would have been many more but for the great 
war; but this is two more than last year. This 
is still the only school for the deaf in the 
Turkish Empire or in Greece. There have 
been in the school Armenian, Greek, and Turk- 
ish speaking pupils. The most advanced chil- 
‘dren have a fairly good conversational and 
reading knowledge of their vernacular. The 
pupils are all taught a trade, so that it is hoped 
no child will be a resourceless citizen.” 


STANDS HIGH IN HIS SCHOOL 


When the grades were given out at the 
Country Day School the other day it was 
found that one of the few students to make 
the “A” list, which means a general average 
above 90, was Frank Hodges, Jr., of Olathe, 
nephew of the former governor of Kansas. 
The remarkable part of the announcement was 
that the boy, who is now 16, has been com- 
pletely deaf since babyhood and had to be 
taught to talk by special teachers in the East. 

His progress among normal boys is the more 
remarkable because of the unsatisfactory show- 
ing he made in deaf “and dumb” institutions 
before coming to the Country Day School, 
three years ago. He has improved each term 
since, until now he ranks among the first five 
in the school in scholarship. 

Frank was two years old when his father 
discovered that he was deaf. The loss of his 
hearing is supposed to have been caused by a 
severe attack of measles in babyhood. When 
he was old enough he was sent East and taught 
to articulate. Later he learned lip-reading, 
and now is able to converse with any one who 
speaks slowly and distinctly. 

His progress in his studies, however, was 
not satisfactory in any of the several institu- 
tions he attended. After his first year here, 
Mr. Hodges engaged Miss Agnes Peters, 3928 
Belleview avenue, to act as a tutor for his 
son. During the last two years she has at- 
tended every recitation with him and taken 
notes on whatever points he might have missed 
in the discussion. These she goes over with 
him at her home, where he lives. 

Since then his progress has been rapid. It 
has been hastened by his association with the 
other boys of the school, as well as by the care 
taken with him by his teachers and Miss 
Peters. 

Frank’s life at the school is practically the 
same as that of his companions. He is able to 
talk with them by reading their lips and joins 
in the games and athletics. Last fall he was 
a member of the second foot-ball team and 
played well despite the handicap of not hear- 
ing the signals. He also plays base-ball, and 
is rated one of the best wrestlers in the school. 
On completing the course here he plans to go 
to college—Editorial in Kansas City Star, 
June 13. 
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SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF* 


EW YORK has more schools for 

the deaf and more deaf children in 
school than any other State. This is not 
a condition of which to boast, but a situ- 
ation that places great responsibility upon 
the State. 

The kind and quality of education that 
is being provided for the deaf is impor- 
tant and deserves serious consideration. 
It is pleasanter to describe the excellent 
features of our schools, but it is often 
profitable to note the weak spots with a 
view to strengthening them. 

The schools for the deaf in New York 
may compare favorably with those of 
other States, but it is nevertheless a fact 
that they are not so good as they should 
be. Only 26 pupils were graduated from 
the 10 institutions for the deaf last year, 
and 23 were dropped from school with- 
out graduation because their time had 
expired. To get the full significance of 
these facts, it is necessary to note that a 
deaf child entering school at six years of 
age may remain for 14 years and even 
longer. Something must be wrong with 
the standard of graduation, with the ca- 
pacity of deaf pupils, or with the instruc- 
tion when so few complete the prescribed 
course and so many are dropped without 
having completed the course because the 
time limit has been reached. 

To understand the matter fully, it is 
necessary to consider the standard of 
graduation. Upon this point we submit 
the statements of the principals of the 
schools for the deaf in answer to the 
question, “What is your standard for 
graduation?” These answers are: (1) 
“The prescribed course of study, a copy 
of which is attached ;” (2) “Completion 
of either the high class or the eight-year 
course ;”’ (3) “We have not yet intro- 
duced a standard of graduation;” (4) 
“The standard of graduation at present 


*From “Elementary Education,” prepared 
by Thomas E. Finegan, Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Elementary Education, and forming 
a part, pages 104-107, of the Tenth Annual Re- 
port of the Education Department, submitted 
March 16, 1914, but just issued. 


is completion of the seventh grade of the 
department course; next year it will be 
the eighth year, with some modifica- 
tions;” (5) “Our own high-school di- 
ploma ;” (6) “Regent’s preliminary cer- 
tificate, with academic counts in English, 
physiology, and drawing, if possible.” 
wo things are evident from a consid- 
eration of these answers: First, that the 
schools have no uniform standard, and, 
second, that a regent’s preliminary certifi- 
cate is the maximum required. It is a 
fair inference that nearly all the schools 
measure the progress of pupils and test 
their fitness for graduation by examina- 
tions of their own and pay no heed to 
outside or State standards. It is clear 
that the standard is low, the tests inade- 
quate, and the results measured in cer- 
tificates of graduation very meager. 

Twelve years are long enough to spend 
on an elementary education for a fairly 
normal deaf child. If the child can be 
educated at all, the process ought to reach 
the end of the elementary stage by the 
end of the twelfth year in school at the 
longest. If the subject-matter used with 
the hearing child must be modified, as 
one principal suggests, the modification 
should be agreed upon by the best teach- 
ers of the deaf and a uniform standard 
adopted. 

Can a deaf child be educated on the 
same or similar mental diet as the hear- 
ing child? Is he educable, in an equal or 
equivalent sense, as is the normal hear- 
ing child? Some teachers of the deaf 
assert that he asks no odds in the strug- 
gle for education. The facts hardly bear 
out this claim. It is asking too much of 
a boy or girl deprived of one of the most 
important senses to keep pace with the 
fully equipped pupil. New York schools 
do not expect it and allow four years 
more to a deaf pupil than to a hearing 
one for the accomplishment of the same 
or an equivalent result. 

With this advantage, however, and 
with proper instruction and favorable 
conditions, a better showing than is indi- 
cated in the table might reasonably be 
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expected. It may be fairly said that our 
schools for the deaf are not so good as 
they should be and do not reach so high 
a standard of efficiency: as is desirable 
and possible. 

The causes of the apparent shortcom- 
ings of schools for the deaf should be 
found and removed. Some of the prin- 
cipals are seeking diligently for them, 
with good prospects of success. One of 
the evident causes is the anomalous 
method of getting deaf children into 
school and of maintaining them while 
there. This method is a relic of the time 
when putting children into institutions 
was primarily a charitable and not an 
educational matter. It remains as a wit- 
ness to the power of inertia. In accord. 
ance with this method a child is sent to a 
school for the deaf as a pauper at the 
expense of the county. He is kept in 
school under these conditions until he 
reaches his twelfth birthday, when he be- 
comes a State charge, and the State Edu- 
cation Department first takes cognizance 
of him. This procedure causes loss of 
time and efficiency in the educational 
process. 

Small salaries and the consequent lack 
of properly educated and well-trained 
teachers for the work are in part respon- 
sible for the retardation of the deaf in 
the schools. The causes mentioned are 
easily removable. There are others that 
should be sought out by the officials of 
the schools and speedily remedied. New 
York should have the best system of 
schools for the deaf in the country, and 
there are signs of a movement among 
progressive teachers to place it where it 
rightfully belongs. 

Acting upon a recommendation made 
in our report on elementary education 
last year, the legislature amended the law 
by providing that deaf students in at- 
tendance upon approved colleges should 
receive the same financial assistance from 
the State which is accorded blind stu- 
dents who are in attendance upon such 
colleges. For some years the State has 
authorized a payment of $300 a year to 
a blind student who is in attendance upon 
an approved college. The theory is that 
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a young person thus afflicted is so handi- 
capped in his studies that he is entitled to 
special assistance from the State. The 
sum of $300 is paid to him to permit the 
employment of an assistant to aid in the 
preparation of his regular work as a stu- 
dent. Deaf students are now entitled to 
receive the same _ financial assistance 
from the State. This money is paid by 
the comptroller to the college in which 
the student is matriculated, and the col- 
lege authorities employ the assistant to 
aid the deaf student. It was a commend- 
able piece of legislation, and enables a 
young person who is compelled to go 
through life under great disadvantages 
to obtain an education which will not only 
qualify him for serviceable occupation, 
but which will permit him to get more 
pleasure out of his environment. 

Provision should be made so far as 
possible for the education of the deaf in 
the public schools. This is true of de- 
fectives generally. Provision might 
easily be made for their education in the 
public schools of most ,cities. These 
children could then be home nights and 
therefore under parental influence and 
sympathy. They would also have the 
advantage of association with normal 
children. Separate institutions for the 
education of these children are unneces- 
sary except in the rural regions, where 
the number is insufficient to maintain 
special classes for their instruction. 

Statistics for the past year are as fol- 
lows: 


Number of deaf children in institutions. 1,883 
Number of State pupils in institutions.. 1,028 
Number of county pupils in institutions. 
Number of pupils graduated in June, 
Number dropped without graduation 
Number withdrawn for economic rea- 
Number in New York City day schools. 250 
Total number of deaf children in 


EprrortaAL Note.—Attention is invited to page 
280 of the July Voira Review, presenting the 
minimum standard of attainment for deaf pu- 
pils at the end of the twelfth year, adopted at 
a conference of teachers of the deaf, held at 
Albany, N. Y., May 6, 1915. 
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TRAINING THE DEAF CHILD 
BY EMMA ROBERTS 


HE time to plan what shall be done 
2 8 about the training of a deaf child 
is when the first suspicion is felt that the 
child may be deaf, remembering that if 
it eventually prove that the deafness is 
temporary, the training to be given will 
be of equal advantage to a child who is 
not deaf. 

The very first thing to be considered 
is that the parents should have the right 
attitude toward the fact of deafness, for 
no one can help the child unless they 
have accepted this fact, and also are sure 
that it does not necessarily mean a great 
affliction, as we ordinarily understand 
that word—that is, they must under- 
stand from the first that the child is 
probably normal in all but one of its 
senses. ‘This is not to console the par- 
ents of a deaf child; it is to help them. 
So it is well to remember that both sight 
and hearing in any child are gradually 
developed, or, rather, the power to in- 
telligently concentrate sight and hearing 
is a development by constant exercise of 
capacities which are latent at birth. So 
also speech is developed slowly during 
the first years of a child’s life; therefore, 
in order that a deaf child may be trained 
to understand the speech of others, and 
eventually to speak, it is necessary to 
begin as soon as there is any suspicion 
of deafness and gradually train the child 
to observe the motion of the lips and the 
expressions of the face. 

It is well to have it firmly fixed in the 
mind that our senses are but roads by 
which impressions find their way to the 
mind, and then find their final expression 
in action. Ina deaf child, one of these 
roads is unusable, and so the impres- 
sions which most of us receive through 
the road of the ear must, in this child, 
be received over the road of the eye; 
therefore it is of the utmost importance 
that close attention be paid to keeping 
this way in perfect condition, so that it 
will be as natural for the child to re- 
spond to impressions received in this 


way as it is for the rest of us to respond 
to impressions received through the ear. 

The old and ever-repeated advice to 
take the child on your lap and talk, talk, 
talk is one that will hold good as long 
as there are deaf children to be trained. 
And for this training certain facts must 
be faced, or too much time and effort 
will be wasted in experiment. 

The one thing that must be guarded 
against, especially when the child is very 
young, is that you must be neither elated 
nor oppressed by what others will tell 
you of deaf children. Every teacher of 
the deaf hears two opposite opinions as 
to deaf children during her career, and 
both of these opinions, as a general thing, 
come from people who know nothing of 
the subject. One is that all deaf children 
are unusually quick and bright, because, 
according to the law of compensation, 
when one sense is lacking the others are 
quickened ; the other is that because deaf 
children cannot hear they cannot com- 
prehend quickly, and so seem to be com- 
paratively dull. Now, the truth is that 
neither of these is correct; a deaf child 
is just like other children except for the 
fact of deafness, and, as every one knows, 
all children are not alike. So do not ex- 
pect that the child will be an infant 
prodigy, but also do not imagine that he 
will be dull. Remember that mentally he 
will be just what he would have been if 
he were not deaf—that is, if he is prop- 
erly trained. 

If deafness be suspected at any time 
from eight months to one year of age, 
and it is very hard to be sure of it before 
the child is seven or eight months old, 
one of the best preparations the parents 
can have for the work before them is to 
find out just how successful in life many 
of the deaf have become. The superin- 
tendents of any of the State schools know 
young men and women, and older ones, 
too, who are doing as much in life along 
its various lines as those who can hear. 
Find out who they are and what they are 
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doing. The Volta Bureau, Washington, 
D. C., is for the purpose of helping the 
deaf and those who are helping them, so 
there you can always find out what is 
being done in behalf of the deaf. 

When this fact is once really compre- 
hended, that because the child is deaf it 
is no reason why he should be unhappy 
or unsuccessful in life, it will do more 
than anything else to help the parents to 
form plans not only for the education of 
the child, but to be on the lookout for 
any tendency that may be used as a basis 
for vocational training, and vocational 
training today is coming to be more and 
more a part of the great educational sys- 
tems of our country, and this child has 
as great a right to take advantage of it 
as any other child. 

But parents are always asking, What 
can we do for our child while he is so 
young—until he is two years old, at any 
rate? Must we simply do nothing par- 
ticular for him until he can be expected 
to understand things? Is he not too 
small to be taught anything? 

Have you any idea how much you are 
teaching your children while they are 
babies—really in the stage we know as 
babyhood? Have you any idea how you 
teach a child who can hear to speak? O, 
you will say, he talks naturally. In one 
sense that is so; in another he only talks 
because he hears others talking. If a 
child who was not deaf could be brought 
up in utter silence, he, too, would not 
talk. Speech to a certain extent is imita- 
tion, and that is the reason why it is as 
easy for a child to learn one language as 
it is another. It is the reason why it is 
so easy for the children of immigrants 
who come to our country to learn Eng- 
lish, while the older people find it such 
hard work. 

Have you any definite idea that you are 
teaching your child who is not deaf to 
speak because in your relation with him, 
even while he is a baby, you are using, 
at a moderate estimate, at least 10,000 
words every day? Not that you are talk- 
ing to him so much, but that you are 
talking in his presence. And if you wish 
your deaf child to become expert in lip- 


reading and speech you must be willing 
to do as much for him as you do for the 
other child. You are as willing, even 
more so; but no doubt the statement that 
you must use thousands of words every 
day seems like an immense task. True, 
but on the fulfillment of this task de- 
pends to a great extent the development 
of your child; so before we come to the 
way in which this may be done to the 
best advantage let us look a little at the 
all-around development for which you 
should work. 

One of the best and simplest descrip- 
tions of the all-around growth of a child 
is found in “Preparation for Teaching,” 
by Oliver. It gives the growth and de- 
velopment to be expected for the differ- 
ent ages or periods of life; and we can 
do no better than to take the outline 
which is given there for the period 
known as infancy, or from birth to six 
years, the age at which children usually 
enter school: 

INFANCY 

I. Physical development : 

1. Rapid growth. 
2. Restlessness. 
II. Mental development : 
1. Curiosity. 
2. Imitation. 
3. Imagination. 
a. Muscular. 
b. Realistic. 
c. Idealistic. 
III. Moral and spiritual development: 
1. Faith. 
2. Sincerity. 
3. Self-interest. 
4. Habits. 


It may be of some help to take this 
outline as a guide and see how a deaf 
child can be developed so as to be prac- 
tically normal—physically, mentally, and 
morally—at six years of age. 

In early infancy, before the age when 
articulate speech is to be expected, the 
child finds its great delight in motion, 
and this is absolutely essential for his 
growth. His turnings and twistings, try- 
ing to put his toes into his mouth, are the 
little one’s way of taking exercise, and 
all children do this. Also, before the age 
when articulate speech is to be expected, 
the child finds great pleasure in the sweet 
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little gurgling sounds ‘which every mother 
delights to hear; and the deaf child takes 
just as much pleasure in them as does 
any child, because they are to a great ex- 
tent involuntary, being the result of the 


breath being exhaled and passing through 


the vocal organs. When these occur the 
child is really practising its voice, just as 
much as it does when it laughs or cries, 
and it should be encouraged in all of 
these natural motions as a preparation 
for the time when speech must be defi- 
nitely taught. 

As this paper deals practically with 
the child while he is very small, until 
about two years old, it is also necessary 
to touch on several things that should be 
begun as early as possible and which 
should be continued until the child is ca- 
pable of doing them for himself. And 
one of the most important things as a 
foundation for good speech later on is to 
teach the child to breathe properly as 
early as possible—that is, to see that he 
is taught deep breathing ; that he breathes 
through his nose and not through his 
mouth. This is not difficult to do, even 
at an early age, and if the mother does 
it the child will soon know how, for there 
are no greater imitators than these same 
little deaf children. When the child can 
walk and is steady enough on his feet to 
stand alone for several minutes is the 
time to make a play of this. Have him 
stand in front of you and show him just 
what you do, and tell him to breathe, 
using the word, and see how soon he will 
try to do just what you did. 

Another thing in the line of the physi- 
cal good of the child is the often-over- 
looked fact that the tongue should be 
properly exercised. The tongue is a 
complicated muscle and with the average 
person has much exercise. When we 
consider that with most of the sounds 
there are at least two motions of the 
tongue, it is almost hard to calculate how 
many motions there are when we speak 
even a short sentence. We really exer- 
cise this important muscle unconsciously. 
So it is very necessary that with the 
little deaf child regular and definite ex- 
ercises for the tongue should be given 
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until speech is taught, because until then 
the only exercise their little tongues have 
is when they are crying or eating.- These 
exercises need not be tiresome nor. in- 
tricate, but should be given regularly 
enough, so that the child may have the 
same muscular control of his tongue that 
he has of his hand or arm or of any 
muscle necessary for use. How shall it 
be done? Go through simple motions 
slowly with your own tongue and see how 
quickly he will try to do the same thing. 
When a little older, for this should be 
begun before the child is two years old 
if possible, give him a mirror,.so that he 
may see for himself what his tongue is 
doing. Do this often and make it a play 
or a reward, and remember that by this 
little exercise you are helping the child 
to be ready for articulate speech when 
the time comes for that. 

Another thing to be carefully watched, 
just as with any child, is that the throat 
and nose may be clear of any obstruc- 
tion; that adenoids and tonsils are re- 
moved if necessary, and they will show 
themselves in a deaf child just as in any 
other. If the child begins to breathe 
with his mouth open and seems dull and 
listless, it is as much a symptom of ade- 
noids in a deaf child as in one who is not 
deaf. It is even more necessary that the 
throat should be in perfect condition in a 
deaf child than in any other, for largely 
upon the condition of the throat depends 
much of the quality of the voice, and 
many times the removal of the tonsils 
has seemed to develop a slight degree of 
hearing—enough at any rate to give a 
natural tone to the voice. 

Before the child is two years old, or 
when the back teeth begin to come, care- 
fully notice the shape of the mouth—I 
mean whether the roof is of normal 
shape or not. If it is not—that is, if the 
arch is too high or too pointed—it can be 
easily remedied while the child is young 
by practical massage. Any good dentist 
can tell you what to do about it. Of 
course, the teeth require careful atten- 
tion all along. Many a child, whether 
deaf or not, has complained of earache 
when all the time it was a tooth that was 
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at fault. All this may seem to be a mat- 
ter of course, but it is surprising how 
much a little attention to these every-day 
details, when the child is young and with 
his mother, will help in a better develop- 
ment in speech when, later on, what is 
known as definite teaching begins. 

Restlessness as a_ characteristic is 
shown by the fact that little children like 
to change from one sensation to another 
quickly. A child is not interested in any 
one thing for long. That comes later. 
And care must be taken not to be so much 
absorbed about the training in any line 
that he will become tired; and yet a cer- 
tain amount of concentration must be in- 
sisted upon from the first, if only for a 
minute or two at a time, as must be done 
while the child is too young to actually 
understand. Even then, just for a min- 
ute or so, the little face may be turned 
to you, and as you call his name or utter 
some sweet expression of love the little 
one will gradually come to understand 
what you mean and to respond with a 
smile whenever he sees the familiar mo- 
tions. 

The characteristic of restlessness as 
part of physical development and that of 
curiosity as a characteristic of mental 
development have a short path between 
them. Remember also that the senses 
are, as Oliver says, “ravenously hungry.” 
All the time the child is somehow learn- 
ing, learning, learning—learning what? 
How? 

We are told now that there are two 
great classes of minds, the idea-thinkers 
and the thing-thinkers. Practically every 


one during this first period of life is a 


thing-thinker—one who learns by actually 
handling objects and materials. Remem- 
ber also that-Murray tells us in “From 
One to Twenty-one” that the two senses, 
“touch and sight, sit in the high places 
in the mental world.” In other words, 
during the first six years of any child’s 
life the natural way for him to learn is 
by seeing and handling whatever he can 
get hold of. So the old saying holds 
true that more people learn through eye- 
gate than through ear-gate; and this is 
abundantly proved by the success of the 
modern moving pictures. 
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So at this age you practically teach 
your little deaf child just as though he 
were not deaf. From the first he wants 
to know about things. Let him see and 
handle them. Begin by telling him very 
distinctly, but in a natural way, the name 
of whatever he is interested in. By a 
natural way I mean do not mouth, but 
speak just as you would to any one else. 

But here some one may say, How can 
we find enough to talk about to the little 
one to keep him interested? Just ex- 
actly in the same way that you find some- 
thing to tell any other child. No one sits 
down and has a conversation with a child 
about an abstract subject. You show 
the child something, or he finds some- 
thing and shows it to you, and you talk 
about it. So with a deaf child. You 
show him something and tell him about 
it. None of us actually realize how much 
we talk to the average child until we have 
the training of a deaf child and feel the 
necessity of making him understand the 
motions of the lips; and yet the principle 
is just the same as that of developing the 
sense of hearing in any other child. We 
talk about hundreds of things when they 
are about us in which they are not inter- 
ested because they are not yet old enough, 
as we say, to understand their meaning; 
and yet because they hear all this all the 
time their mental development keeps pace 
with their physical growth. So it would 
be well if for two or three years we could 
forget that this little one cannot hear, 
and so we would talk to him as we do to 
other children. 

But objects are necessary in order to 
secure and keep his attention. As early 
as a year or so get one of the books on 
Finger Plays, sold by any kindergarten 
supply company, and learn them so that 
you can show them to the child, and be 
sure and always tell the little story with 
them. The motions you go through will 
interest him as much as they do the other 
children, and after awhile he will connect 
the motions of the lips with those of the 
fingers. You need not be afraid that they 
will teach him to sign, for they are not 
used as signing is; but they will slowly, 
perhaps, but surely, show him that there 
is some connection between motions and 
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lips. Then, too, one of the greatest bless- 
ings for the little deaf people, as for all 
others, is our good old friend “Mother 
Goose.” No family can be well brought 
up without her aid, nor can the first 
grade in a school for the deaf get along 
without some of her jingles. Get a copy 
of her immortal sayings that is as bril- 
liantly illustrated as possible and with 
fast colors, so they cannot be licked off, 
and then show the picture to the little 
one, and above all read him the verses. 
He will not understand them? Of course 
not; neither do other children when they 
first hear them. But, as with the Finger 
Plays, he will know that there is some 
connection between the lips and the pic- 
tures. 

Everything you have about the house 
is the foundation for a lesson in lip-read- 
ing. You buy a ball and he handles it. 
You say the word ball many, many times ; 
more times than you can count, perhaps, 
before he really comprehends that those 
queer motions with your lips and that 
thing that gets away from him so easily 
have any connection with each other. 
But at last it wilt come. And this is the 
way that every object must be taught 
him, and one at a time. Does it seem 
more than you can accomplish, as you 
look at all the numerous things about 
you? Then remember that it was in 
practically the same way that the other 
child who is not deaf learned about 
things. Just because they were talked 
about and talked about over and over 
again, but unconsciously on the part of 
the whole family, while in this instance 
it must be done definitely and regularly, 
because one of the senses with this child 
must do the work of two. 

Just as other children need exercise, so 
does the deaf child. It needs for its best 
physical development the same amount 
and kinds of play that other children 
need at the same age. When he is too 
small to walk, he wants to be rolled 
around and tumbled about; he wants to 
creep all over the floor and the porch and 
to pull himself up just as all others do. 
If he falls down when he is trying to 
walk and cries, notice his voice, whether 
it is at all natural or whether there are 
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strained or muffled tones in it. Note all 
the little babbling and giggling sounds 
that he will make and encourage him in 
them, for this is the only way that his 
voice should be used at this early part of 
this period; but do not try to have him 
articulate words unless he does so volun- 
tarily. The time for that is just a little 
later and the voice should never be 
strained in any way. 

When the child can walk and run by 
himself, do not try to keep him back, but 
let him play with other children, even 
when he is very young. There are few 
games that a deaf child cannot play, and 
the other children in the neighborhood 
are generally anxious to help the little 
one have the same good times they are 
having. So as early as possible let him 
make friends with other children. This 
will accomplish two things: it will train 
him to work with others—when we are 
older we call it team work—and the other 
children will show him how to do many 
things that a mother or any grown per- 
son would hardly think of—just little 
things that we say children know how to 
do naturally. Then, too, the intercourse 
with other children from this early period 
will teach the child that he is one with 
them, and not a child who must be set 
apart and away from the childish pleas- 
ures that the others are having. They 
will have the same little disagreements 
that all children have and he will prob- 
ably cry about it sometimes. So will the 
others about the things he will do, but it 
will teach them all that they are all chil- 
dren together. 

From the very first you will notice that 
he is making little signs to tell you of his 
needs, and above all else you want him 
to know nothing about them. At first he 
must make these signs, for they are his 
manner of expression, and until he is 
two years old or so they are as necessary 
for him as words will be later. Do not 
worry about them, but by the time he is 
three years old see that he does not add 
to them; but do not make signs to him 
in any way; accustom him from the first 
to the lips and hold him to them. Teach 
him little actions, always giving the name 
of what you are doing; walk, run, jump, 
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and give only the one word when you do 
this; but from the first say “sit down” 
and “stand up.” We never tell any one 
to sit without adding to sit down; and so 
we must be most careful while we are 
using the simple language of childhood 
to talk in such a way that nothing will 
have to be unlearned later. 

From the time deafness is even sus- 
pected have every member of the family 
talk to the child, and if a nurse is kept 
insist upon it that she does the same. It 
is but the carrying out of the good old 
advice to talk, talk, talk, and every one 
in the house must be trained to do it. 

If it can be possible while you are do- 
ing all this, forget that the child is deaf, 
and think that the one thing you are to 
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do is to give him as healthy and happy a 
childhood as can be given to any child. 
It takes a little more effort and self-con- 
trol on your part than it does with a child 
who is not deaf, but this is the work 
given you to do at this part of the child’s 
life and no one can do it as well as you 
can. Others perhaps may do it a little 
more technically, but to you alone is 
given the great love that rightly directed 
can overcome all obstacles that seem now 
to stand in the way of the future devel- 
opment of the child, and as you watch 
his growth until the time comes when he 
must be sent to school you will under- 
stand the meaning of the old saying, that 
obstacles are given to us to be overcome, 
not to cause us to despair. 


- 


Water sports and other carefully chosen forms of recreation are, in connection with the 
other Camp Fire activities, developing a spirit of physical and mental freedom in girls that 


will affect for good the parenthood of the next generation. ; 
From “Putting Over Eugenics,” by A. E. Hamilton, in The Journal of Heredity, 


Gulick. ) 


(Photograph by Mrs. Luther H. 


Washington, June, 1915. By courtesy of the editor of The Journal of Heredity. 
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GAINING CONTROL OF SELF 


Fitness for motherhood is a happy by-product of Camp Fire activities, which make for 
splendid phys:que and intelligent control of one’s own body and mind and of Nature as we 
find her. (Photograph by Mrs. Luther H. Gulick.) 


A TEST OF SELF-RELIANCE 


Only those who have tried paddling a birch-bark canoe in rough water and wind can 
appreciate the kinds of qualities that this girl is developing. (Photograph by Mrs. Luther 
H. Gulick.) From “Putting Over Eugenics,” by A. E. Hamilton, in The Journal of Heredity, 
Washington, June, 1915. By courtesy of the editor of The Journal of Heredity. 
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HEREDITARY DEAFNESS* 


ABLE IV is an attempt to separate 
hereditary deafness from deafness 
which is not hereditary, a most impor- 
tant division, because hereditary deaf- 
ness is a terrible affliction, with endless 
ramifications, and truly adventitious 
deafness is not transmissible by mar- 
riage. The proportion of hereditary 
deafness is shown to be rather high 
among our pupils, namely, 111 known 
hereditary cases and 79 doubtful, against 
110 which are not absolutely known, but 
only presumed to be adventitious. Half 
and half is a rough statement of the pro- 
portion. Two and a half years ago J 
wrote a philosophical novel, “John and 
Elizabeth,” to emphasize the danger to 
the community of hereditary deafness. 
In it I dealt, in a manner “understanded 
of the people,” and widely appreciated 
among the educated deaf throughout the 
United Kingdom, with a great social 
problem. It is impossible, and perhaps 
unnecessary, to quote in this brief return 
the facts and arguments I adduced there; 
but my statement of the case is on rec- 
ord, and I am glad to say has been ac- 
cepted almost without question by the 
teaching profession and by the adult deaf 
community. 
Under the head of “Family History” 
I have attempted to show in tabular form 
how 111 children out of 300 are defi- 
nitely stamped as hereditary cases. The 
possession of deaf relatives is the proof 
of the taint. No better test has yet been 
put forward for generalization, though 
individual cases can be identified in other 
ways. One of the two brothers at the 
head of the list was the last to leave 
school (Reg. No. 200). He is known to 
have eight deaf relatives, and there prob- 
ably are or have been more. The boy 
possesses a certain originality and bril- 


*From “Statistics of Deaf-mutism,” a re- 
turn prepared for the information of the Board 
of Management of the Royal Cross School for 
Deaf Children, Preston, England, April 26, 
1915, by John G. Shaw. 


liance as an artist, but is very deficient 
in language capacity. His ability to ex- 
press his thoughts in drawing is a posi- 
tive genius, but he was inferior to other 
less gifted boys in the top drawing class 
in picking up the ordinary rules of art. 
Since leaving school he has gone to work 
in a dockyard at Barrow, and I have no 
doubt he will be found an intelligent, in- 
dustrious, and useful “laborer,” although 
he is remarkably unskilled in the use of 
his hands except in drawing, and _ his 
native intelligence finds no outlet in lan- 


age. 

Of the last hundred pupils admitted, 
three, including the one already men- 
tioned, had either a deaf father or a deaf 
mother and at least one other a deaf rela- 
tive, and six others had either a deaf 
father or a deaf mother, but no other 
deaf relatives, giving 9 per cent of pupils 
of deaf parentage. 

No. 224 adds another to our share of 
pupils from one of the most extensive 
families of deaf-mutes in the northern 
half of Great Britain. Two of this girl’s 
brothers have been educated here; also 
an aunt and an uncle. The aunt (No. 
38), who was educated here, is married 
and has a family of deaf and hearing 
children, and her own hearing sister, who 
hears and is married to a hearing man, is 
mother to these three deaf-mutes. So 
far as I know them, the members of this 
family are both very intelligent and phys- 
ically strong and healthy; but deafness 
is constantly recurring in it, and many 
deaf pupils from its various branches are 
to be traced in the schools of Scotland 
and the north of England. 

One of our latest comers (No. 296), a 
bright little boy, is cousin to the brightest 
language pupil at present in the school— 
a girl (No. 218). Two others of this 
little boy’s cousins have been educated 
here and have left. There was no his- 
tory to show us from whom the three 
elder children inherited their deafness, 
but their mother’s niece has now sent us 
her little son, and the descent of the 
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deafness is definitely put down to the 
maternal side of both families. 

Among the last hundred pupils we 
have also had two sturdy boys, brothers, 
whose record has helped us to trace the 
cause of deafness of a pupil (No. gr) 
who left school long ago. It was stated 
that the mother of these two boys had 
two deaf cousins, and on inquiry we 
found that one of the cousins had been 
educated here and had always been sus- 
pected as an hereditary case, though she 
had no family history recorded. 

No. 229 is a case of deafness attrib- 
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utable to or complicated by consanguine- 
ous marriages in past generations. This 
boy is the third of the same family that 
has come here and no previous deafness 
is traceable in the family, but only close 
relationship among their ancestors, who 
belong to the Outer Hebrides, where, it 
is said, all the families are more or less 
closely related to each other. 

Many other remarkable families, illus- 
trating the curious course taken by he- 
reditary deafness, are represented among 
our pupils, as briefly indicated by the sta- 
tistics of Table V. 


GIRLS MUST BE PHYSICALLY FIT 


The Camp Fire is intended to educate girls in the true sense—that is, to give as full 
opportunity as possible to their valuable inborn characteristics to get expression. Physical 
fitness is one that, in the interests of the race, is naturally insisted upon. (Photograph by 
Mrs. Luther H. Gulick.) From “Putting Over Eugenics,” by A. E. Hamilton, in The 


Journal of Heredity, Washington, June, 1915. By courtesy of the editor of The Journal of 


Heredity. 
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TEACHING THE DEAF IN CHINA, JAPAN, AND KOREA 


HE official report of the proceed- 

ings of the “Hirst Annual Conven- 
tion on the Education of the Blind and 
the Deaf of the Far East” contains much 
of value to all who are interested in pro- 
moting the teaching of blind and deaf 
children. This important meeting was 
brought about largely through the efforts 
of Dr. Rosetta S. Hall, of Pyong Yang, 
Korea, who started the work for the 
blind and deaf in that city ten years ago. 
There this convention of earnest work- 
ers was held August 11, 12, and 13, 1914. 
Owing to the floods destroying sections 
of railway tracks, a number of delegates 
were prevented from attending the early 
sessions. Mrs. Hall tendered a reception 
to the delegates and visitors, during 
which Governor Matsunaga delivered a 
sympathetic address. 

On Thursday, August 13, Miss E. A. 
Carter, of Chefoo, read a paper entitled 
“Teaching Speech to the Deaf,” which is 
presented in this number of THE Vora 
Review. After the reading of the paper 
charts were exhibited showing syllables, 
which were Chinese, Korean, or Japa- 
nese words, and sometimes all three, that 
deaf children could learn easily from the 
lips of a teacher. Bell’s Visible Speech 
Symbols were used because more accu- 
rate than Romanization and more usable 
than the Korean phonetic writing, which 
does not always allow the separation of 
consonants and vowels. 

With three Korean deaf boys, who had 
been drilled for a few days previously, 
Mrs. Lan was able to prove the value of 
the charts; and although she does not 
know the Korean language she was able, 
through the medium of Bell’s Visible 
Speech Symbols, to give some good dem- 
onstrations in lip-reading, action work, 
and object lessons, using Korean words. 

Mr. Chang Kuo Wei, Chinese consul 
at Chinampo, Korea, then addressed the 
audience, as follows: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, having the 
honor to be a guest at this gracious gath- 
ering, convened under the auspices of 


Dr. Hall, allow me to express my thanks 
to you all. May I bespeak your indul- 
gence, as I am not a public speaker, but 
in my official capacity I consider it my 
duty to express my appreciation of this 
work. It is a great pleasure for me to 
declare that Dr. Hall and Miss Carter 
have carried out their work successfully, 
as have also the teachers, Mrs. Lan and 
Mr. Yi. The pupils have improved beau- 
tifully.” ; 

Mrs. Lan gave in Chinese a short 
sketch of the history of the School for 
the Deaf in Chefoo, China, where she 
has been teaching the past four years. 
Mr. An Tong Wen interpreted her talk 
into Korean. She told how Mrs. C. R. 
Mills opened a school for the deaf in 
China in 1887, and how “the lives of 75 
deaf children have been made brighter 
by this school,’ and how four other 
schools have been established by teach- 
ers trained in the Chefoo school. 

That evening “a delightful Japanese 
dinner was given by Governor Matsu- 
naga in a beautiful new pavilion over- 
looking the Taitong River at Peony Point. 
The popular meeting held the same even- 
ing at the Methodist church was a great 
success. It was attended by about 1,000 
Korean men and women, who listened 
attentively to the speakers.” 

On Friday, “for the benefit of those 
who were not present the previous day, 
Miss Carter again explained the use of 
Bell’s Visible Speech Symbols in teach- 
ing the deaf to speak, and demonstra- 
tions in lip-reading and articulation were 
again given by Mrs. Lan and the Korean 
deaf boys.” 

Among the other papers that were pre- 
sented was one by Mr. Utsunomiya en- 
titled “My Experience in Teaching the 
Japanese Language to the Deaf,” which 
he read in Japanese. In a paper pre- 
sented by Mr. Konishi, director of the 
Tokyo School for the Deaf, he held that 
“the schools for the blind and the deaf 
should be separated not only in theory 
but in fact.” 


i 
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TEACHING SPEECH TO THE DEAF* 
BY MISS A. E. CARTER, OF CHEFOO 


EFORE asking you to give me your 

attention for a short time, I want to 
explain that it is in response to an invi- 
tation from Dr. Hall, asking for a talk 
and demonstration on the new ideas I 
got on speech teaching while in America, 
that I prepared this paper. I want also 
to explain that if these ideas do not seem 
new to you it is because you have not 
seen them demonstrated as I did in a new 
setting, as they are represented to the 
members of the training class for teach- 
ers at the Clarke School for the Deaf, in 
Northampton, Mass., and other Amer- 
ican schools. 

It is my desire to impress upon those 
of you who are fortunate enough to be 
teachers of the deaf in the Orient the im- 
portance of getting the best methods you 
can from every source, in order to give 
your deaf pupil the language necessary 
for him to get the best out of life. It is 
generally acknowledged, in a land where 
the spoken language is the same through- 
out the country, that he is better fitted to 
do so by speech, lip-reading, and writing 
than by the manual alphabet, or finger- 
spelling, and signs (the silent method), 
which do not furnish him with a satis- 
factory means of communication in his 
own family or among people not accus- 
tomed to using them. For instance, in 
China, even where the dialect happens to 
be the same, the Romanization, or spell- 
ing, is of little use to any one who can 
write Chinese. Speech, lip-reading, and 
writing is more apt to be useful in all 
parts of the Orient, and it is my opinion 
that every child of ordinary intellect 
should be taught in that way from the 
beginning. Several schools in America 
have come to that conclusion and are act- 
ing upon it. I quote one instance where 
both methods have been given a fair 


* Read at the First Annual Convention on 
the Education of the Blind and the Deaf of 
the Far East, held at Pyong Yang, Korea, Au- 
gust 12-14, 1914. 


trial. In THe Vorta Review of July, 
1912, Dr. Crouter, of the Pennsylvania 
school, says: “With us oral failure means 
manual failure; when a child cannot be 
educated by the proper oral method it is 
useless to hope for any marked success 
under any method.” The July, 1913, 
number of the same magazine prints an 
article written by another prominent edu- 
cator of the deaf, who says: “The State 
of Pennsylvania, under the guidance of 
Dr. A. L. E. Crouter for 25 years, has 
fully demonstrated that the stupid child 
can be taught as much and as success- 
fully by speech methods if properly ap- 
plied as by any silent means of communi- 
tion.” 

From another source comes this mes- 
sage for our consideration: “Every child 
who is not an idiot can be taught some- 
thing. A deaf child who has not learned 
anything of either the spoken or the writ- 
ten language the first, second, or even 
the third year in school is not necessarily 
feeble-minded. In nine cases out of ten 
it is not that the child cannot learn, but 
that the teacher cannot teach.” A hear- 
ing child may learn in spite of his 
teacher, for he learns something from 
every one with whom he comes in con- 
tact, but the deaf child is dependent upon 
his teacher. 

We must do everything in our power 
to impress upon the people the impor- 
tance of sending the deaf child to school 
as early as possible, before wrong habits 
are established. One of the best teachers 
of young children says: “If the child has 
an ideal home, let him stay in it until he 
is six or seven years old; if not, the ques- 
tion of school becomes paramount before 
his fifth birthday.” What we want is the 
spontaneity that is natural to every child 
who has not been repressed in the home 
because of making queer noises. 

All its life the child has seen people 
talk and has tried to imitate to a certain 
extent what it has seen. Every child is 
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born with the speech instinct, and most 
deaf children have a medley of vocal 
sounds when they come to school. Study 
these and use them as a basis for speech. 

The first months of school life should 
be happy play days. With suitable ma- 
terial a well-trained teacher can lead the 
child to reproduce the happy spontaneous 
sounds it has uttered and work from 
them for its speech. By gymnastics of 
the head, face, and tongue and exercises 
in breathing, she can train him to get con- 
trol of the vocal organs, especially to 
hold the tongue flat in the mouth with- 
out motion and raise and lower the soft 
palate. Dr. Alexander Graham Bell says: 
“Control over the vocal organs is gained 
not so much by moving them as by hold- 
still.” 

he person who has the most perfect 
control over his body is the one who will 
reach the highest standard in all lines of 
work, and this can well be applied to the 
deaf child in his speech. 

The usual method of developing the 
speech is, first, speech-reading; second, 
speech. Children get new words from 
the lips of the teacher when given the 
object, picture, or action. Try to control 
this by putting in his way those things 
which have names easy to speak. Make 
charts, using non-vocalized consonants 
with a vowel, such as fa (hair), hwa 
(flower), pa (to creep), pu tao (grapes), 
and other simple combinations, using pic- 
tures to illustrate the words. 

Commands, such as run (pao), jump 
(tiao), walk, etc., prove a useful lip- 
reading lesson and give the child a change 
of position. Bounding a ball is one of 
the exercises most enjoyed by the chil- 
dren, and it is one of the best to get co- 
ordination. 

Above all things, try to make speech 
and speech-reading a natural, easy pro- 
cess, so it will be a pleasure to the child 
to use it. As most children naturally vo- 
calize every sound, the teacher will have 
in mind the necessity of getting pure as- 
pirates; but here the child must be the 
leader, for sometimes it may take days 
to get it to produce voice. In such cases 
watch it at play when it tries to attract 
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the attention of another child and get it 
to reproduce the sound it gave. In that 
way you can usually get voice pure and 
unconstrained. 

Our best teachers of the deaf agree 
that teaching the breath consonants hw, 
f, p, t, ete., then the voice consonants, 
followed by vowels, presents as few diffi- 
culties as any order. My advice would 
be to follow the Northampton charts, 
with few changes. 

Do not teach the vocal consonants until 
the non-vocal are well established, and 
use care not to let the child vocalize non- 
vocals, for it never rights itself, but gets 
worse, and we have bu dao (not fall) 
instead of pu tao (grapes). Have the 
children practice non-vocal consonants 
one week and vocal consonants the next 
until they learn the difference. Keep the 
hand off the throat to avoid getting con- 
striction of the muscles and forced voice; 
rather put the hand on the chest and say 
voice to indicate that voice is wanted. 

Do not teach the nasal sounds until the 
last; if given too early it may result in 
nasality through all the speech. This is 
caused by depression of the soft palate 
and usually with the tongue high in the 
back of the mouth. To overcome it, show 
the child what he does by means of a 
hand mirror. The quality of the voice is 
chiefly determined by the shape of the 
passage through which it has passed. Do 
not allow a child to speak with the lungs 
exhausted of air, as it contracts instead 
of expanding them, which is one thing to 
be gained by teaching speech. Lead him 
to sustain both breath and voice from 
the diaphragm by exercises. Show him 
how to fill the lungs with air through the 
nose, with the mouth shut, and let him 
feel the tightening of the muscles around 
the waist. Then expel the breath slowly 
through the mouth. Drills for continuity, 
following this formula, 00-e-00-e, may 
be given in one breath, first filling the 
lungs with air. 

Refrain from correcting a pupil to 
avoid discouraging him. If you are try- 
ing to teach one sound and he gives an- 
other, do not say “No! No!” but turn 
immediately to the symbol of the sound 
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he made and get it fixed. If you do not 
know how to write the sound properly, 
give him ae a provisional sym- 
boi and tell him “That is what you did; 
now do it again.” He has probably tried 
his best, and it is not his fault that he 
failed to give the sound you wanted. All 
sounds are but positions to him and he 
was right in his attempt, not wrong, for 
he imitated the position he could see. 

Do not work with a child until both he 
and you are tired. Avoid tears and never 
punish a pupil for forgetting a sound; 
on the contrary, reward him for remem- 
bering. Place the names of the children 
who are bad on the slate, and those whose 
names are not there get a sweet at the 
close of school. If children are inatten- 
tive, be sure to do something about it; 
keep them interested and busy, but with 
frequent change of work. 

Constant repetition is the secret of lan- 
guage teaching. In teaching 66 you get 
the best tone, so teach it first. In ah (a) 
you get volume. 

When teaching ¢ be careful to fill all 
space around the teeth with the tongue, 
but do not protrude it and get a lisp. In 
difficult cases manipulation may be nec- 
essary, but it is better to get everything 
by imitation or suggestion, if possible. 
Remember that you can push a position 
farther back and you can enlarge an 
aperture by manipulation, but you cannot 
do the converse. If, then, your pupil 
cannot pronounce a given sound, let him 
give a sound of similar formation, but 
further forward in the mouth; then push 
the position back. If you have a k too 
far back, let the pupil try to pronounce t 
while you hold the manipulator over the 
tongue, so as to prevent any portion from 
rising excepting the back. 

To get a louder voice, let the child feel 
of your throat and speak softly to him; 
then place his hand on your chest and 
speak loudly and deeply. Teach accent 
by making the syllables to be accented 
longer than the others rather than louder. 
The attempt to make the accented sylla- 
bles louder often leads to jerky speech. 
Show the child by writing in letters large 
and small which syllables are to be ac- 
cented, 


Collect toy objects like the articles 
used in cooking—plates, bowls, knives, 
stove, etc. A hand basin, water, soap, 
and a doll’s dress can be used to give the 
child the most natural expressions for 
the common occurrences of daily life, 
both at home and at school. Avoid using 
improbable or unnecessary language. 
Use indexed box of many kinds of pic- 
tures, and make books, pasting in pic- 
tures cut from advertisements or post- 
cards, systematically arranged—anything 
that will lead the child to language. Make 
pictures of articles to use in arithmetic, 
such as oranges, apples, etc., and use real 
money or buttons to represent it. Do not 
teach arithmetic simply for the purpose 
of the mechanical process of learning to 
add, subtract, and divide. From the be- 
ginning give problems with the necessary 
language. 

In geography work from the class- 
room out to the yard and surrounding 
buildings and use terms and facts that 
are concrete until such time as the pupil 
is prepared to understand the more ab- 
stract terms. Cultivate the hearing of 
all pupils who have the slightest ability 
to hear, using a singing voice. A Blake 
tube made of pasteboard a foot long is 
very useful in some cases. Acoustics are 
a help in teaching accent and modulation 
of speech to those who have some hear- 
ing, and we hope the time will come 
when we can afford to have them in our 
schools. 


Lip-READING CLASSES AT THE PANAMA-Pa- 
ciFic Exposition.—The good news came just 
too late to be noted in the July Vorta Review 
that Mrs. John E. D. Trask will continue her 
classes in lip-reading at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition until it closes. Thus all who are 
interested will have ample opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the successful class instruction that 
is being given. 


The Smithsonian Institution has reprinted 
in its Annual Report for 1914, pages 445-478, 
two of the nature-study articles that appeared 
in THE Voita Review, namely, “The National 
Zoological Park and Its Inhabitants,” by Dr. 
Frank Baker. Part I appeared in the July, 
1912, number, and Part II in the September, 
1914, number of THe Vorta Review. 


Ask the librarian of your public library to 
keep THe Votta Review on file. 
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ST. JOHN OF BEVERLEY 


“The bishop, rejoicing at the lad’s recovery of speech, ordered the physician to take in 
hand the cure of his scurfed head. He did so, and with the help of the bishop’s blessing 
and prayers a good head of hair grew as the flesh was healed. Thus the youth obtained a 
good aspect, a ready utterance, and a beautiful head of hair, whereas before he had been 
deformed, poor, and dumb.” (Illustration re»roduced from a drawing by Christy R. Me- 
Kinnon, who was born deaf.) 


‘ 
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ST. JOHN OF BEVERLEY* 
BY THOMAS ARNOLD 


FTER the fall of the Roman Em- 
pire the new order of things found- 

ed on its ruins was most unfavorable to 
works of benevolence. The barbarians 
had to be Christianized and civilized be- 
fore they could attend to anything but 
war and conquest. In England the Saxon 
conquest had swept away the British 
churches, and Christianity found a ref- 
uge only with the Britons who had es- 
caped. But after the conversion of the 
Saxons learning revived, schools were 
founded, the Scriptures were read and 
taught to the people, and that missionary 
zeal for the conversion of the heathen 
which has characterized the Anglo-Saxon 
race ever since had its birth. Roman 
law and the opinions of the learned 
found their place, but the spirit of our 
religion was stronger than they. St. 
Cuthbert, Alcuin, Aldhelm were famous 
in their day for piety, devotion, and apos- 
tolic zeal. St. John, Bishop of Hexham 
and founder of Beverley Minster, was 
famous in the north. Of him the Ven- 
erable Bede—born 673, died 735—in his 
“Hist. Eccl.,” Lib. v, ¢c. ii, relates the fol- 
lowing intensely interesting anecdote: 
“Now there was in a village not far dis- 
tant a certain deaf and dumb youth, who 
was well known to the bishop, for he had 
been in the habit of coming frequently 
before him for the purpose of receiving 
alms. The youth could not utter a-single 
articulate sound, and, moreover, had such 
a scurvy and such sores on his head that 
no hair could ever grow on the upper 
part of it, and what remained seemed to 
stand out in a circle like bristles. The 
bishop gave orders that he should be 
brought to him, and that a small hut 
should be built for him in the grounds 
of his own palace, where he might dwell 
and receive a daily allowance from his 
own attendants. At the end of a week 
in Lent, on the next Lord’s Day, he or- 


*From “A Manual for Teachers.” By 
Thomas Arnold. London, 1888. 


dered the poor fellow to come into his 
presence. When he had come, he or- 
dered him to thrust forth his tongue out 
of his mouth and show it to him. Then, 
taking hold of him by the chin, he made 
the sign of the holy cross on his tongue. 
This done he told him to draw it back 
again into his mouth and to speak. ‘Say 
some word,’ said he; say Gae or Yea.’ 
That is a word expressing affirmation, in 
the language of the English, I consent— 
that is, it means ‘Yes.’ Immediately his 
tongue was loosed. He said what he had 
been ordered. The bishop then added 
the names of the letters: ‘Say A;’ he said 
‘A. ‘Say B; he said this, too. And 
when he had repeated the names of the 
letters as the bishop said them one by 
one, the latter went further and gave him 
syllables and words to say; and when in 
all these instances he at once replied, he 
told him to say longer sentences and he 
did so. Nor did he, through the whole 
of that day and the following night, as 
long as he could keep awake—so they 
report who were present—cease saying 
something, and revealing to others the 
secret of his mind and heart as he never 
could before; like that man long lame, 
who, when cured by the Apostles Peter 
and John, ‘leaping up, stood and walked, 
and entered with them into the temple, 
walking and leaping and praising God,’ 
glad, of course, to have the use of his 
feet, of which he had been deprived for 
so long a time. The bishop also shared 
his joy at his cure, and gave orders to a 
doctor to devote his attention to curing 
also the scurvy on his head.” 

This account was written by Bede, who 
heard it from some who were present, a 
number of years after.* We may safely 
assume that the accuracy of their mem- 
ory was not absolute, and that they were 
more or less under the tendency of the 


* Bede was ordained to the priesthood by 
the bishop when he was 30, but it does not 
appear that he had the account from himself. 
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age to ascribe to supernatural whatever 
they could not account for by natural 
causes. In their eyes it was a miracle; 
but in ours, who know more of what can 
be done by the oral instruction of the 
deaf, it is the primary instance of a suc- 
cessful attempt made to give speech to the 
deaf. He had the youth near him in a 
hut for some time. He very probably 
visited him frequently, and inspired to 
make the attempt by his strong sympathy, 
succeeded so well that the youth could 
not only speak but understand what was 
said. Afterward, “on a Sunday in Lent,” 
he introduced him to the people and 
showed them what he had done. But the 
most convincing evidence of his employ- 
ment of artificial means is found in the 
manner in which he proceeds; for he be- 
gins with the simple phonetic elements 
and advances in the usual order to sylla- 
bles, words, and sentences as an oral 
teacher would do. The young man, too, 
knows by the motions of the bishop's 
lips what he tells him to do. It is there- 
fore, in the opinion of many, a veritable 
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instance, and the first on record, of the 
successful oral instruction of deaf-mutes. 
Why should it be questioned? The same 
intense benevolence centuries afterward 
led Ponce, Bonet, Pereira, and Wallis to 
do still greater things. “At the time,” 
says Walther, “all who saw it concluded 
it was a miracle, and that the result was 
obtained solely by the laying on of the 
bishop’s hands. Of the way in which the 
bishop had discovered how to teach the 
deaf to speak they knew nothing. Nev- 
ertheless, we have here to do with one 
of the first attempts made to teach the 
deaf and dumb to speak”’ (Geschichte, p. 
11). True, it was done and afterward 
recorded by Bede to be a fruitful seed in 
some other great heart. Up this rugged 
and pathless steep climbed this divine 
man, leading the deaf-mute step by step 
till the top was reached, “and he spake 
plain.” 

Let us feel the inspiration of the fact 
that an Anglo-Saxon was the pioneer in 
this work of emancipation and do our 
part well. 


INSTITUTION OF ST. 


HE Institution owes its origin to 

the Very Rev. Mgr. De Haerne, a 
distinguished member cf the Belgian 
Chamber of Deputies, whose zeal, energy, 
and success in this special field of charity 
have justly earned for him signal recog- 
nition in his own country, and very lately 
the honor of a decoration from the King 
of Portugal. 

“Amongst ourselves his success has 
been as complete and remarkable as in 
Belgium and merits our warmest ac- 
knowledgments and thanks. He selected 
as the position for his great work the 
North of England, not only because most 
central and more accessible for the two 
kingdoms he wished to benefit, but also 
as a tribute of homage and devotion to 
St. John of Beverley, whose persevering 
efforts to convey religious instruction to 
a deaf child, so graphically and so beauti- 
fully described by Venerable Bede (Lib. 
v, ¢. 2), are among the first efforts of 
this kind of which history makes men- 
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tion. For this reason also he placed the 
Institution under the name and invocation 
of the great Northern Saint and com- 
mitted the charge of it to those servants 
of all work in the household of the Lord, 
the Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent of 
Paul, whom previously he had had most 
carefully trained for their wonderful 
work of mercy. The figures shortly to 
be given will not only show the void they 
have filled, but the signal success also 
that has attended their devoted labors.’”* 


*From a circular issued in June, 1875, by 
the Right Reverend the Bishop of Beverley, in 
referring to the “Institution of St. John of 
Beverley for the Deaf,” opened on June 9, 1870, 
at Handsworth, Woodhouse, near Sheffield, 
England, and removed to Boston Spa, York- 
shire, in June, 1875. The Institution was 
founded by the Very Reverend Monsignore 
De Haerne, D. D., Canon of the Bruges Ca- 
thedral, Deputy of the Belgian Chambers, and 
Rector of the English Seminary, Bruges, to 
care for the Catholic deaf of England and 
Scotland. 
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The oral method of instruction is used 
in St. John’s Institution, and in the an- 
nual report for 1900 it was stated that 
the children like this method ; “their par- 
ents and friends rejoice in it; and when 
the pupils return to their homes, the 
greater number keep up the practise, and 
become ready ‘lip-readers,’ suffi- 
ciently good speakers to be easily under- 
stood by their relatives and companions. 
It fails only where relatives will not take 
the little trouble, that is requisite for a 
short period immediately after the child 
has left school, to continue to speak to, 
and require speech from him, and thus 
establish him in the method of conversa- 
tion to which he has been trained. He 
and they then soon become as familiar 
with each other’s speech and lip-move- 
ments, as were the child and his teacher 
at school. To a stranger it would 
come as a revelation, to see these (deaf) 
children every Sunday morning standing 
up for Catechism, in order, answering the 
questions aloud like ordinary children, 
and keenly watching each other’s lips to 
detect the slightest mistake. Their accu- 
rate knowledge is attested by the Dio- 
cesan Inspector, in his report on the ex- 
amination held on June 20th.” 

On January 1, 1912, there were 186 
pupils enrolled. 

Many Catholics find a joy in thus re- 
lating how it was an eminent bishop of 
their church who was the first of record 
to orally teach a deaf child to speak and 
to read speech. 


MISS ARBAUGH’S SCHOOL IN MACON, GA. 


Parents of deaf children residing in the 
Southern States will find much of interest in 
the following account clipped from the Macon 
Evening News of the closing exercises in Miss 
Arbaugh’s school and should feel grateful that 
a high-class oral home school is in successful 
operation in the South and available to chil- 
dren from the neighboring States, as well as 
from Georgia, one pupil coming from Louisi- 
ana: 

Wednesday marked the close of Miss Ar- 
baugh’s School for Deaf Children. Last Fri- 
day the closing exercises were held at the 


school and were attended by a large and deeply. 


interested crowd. Different phases of the work 
of teaching speech to deaf children were 
shown. Each child in the school took part, 


speaking and reading the lips. The smatlest 
child in the school, a little girl who came for 
the first time in October, five years of age, 
born deaf, spoke as distinctly as a little hear- 
ing child. She has, in this school year, gained 
a vocabulary of from 300 to 400 words, which 
she uses in sentences to express her wants and 
ideas. When asked about the weather, she 
said: “The sun shines. It is warm today.” 
And then she named the days of the week. 
Another little pupil said: “Today is Friday.” 

The children talked together, asking one an- 
other questions and making answer just as 
freely as if they were talking with one of the 
teachers. 

They read from the lips the story of “Hia- 
watha’s Childhood” and were particularly 
pleased with the story of the rainbow as told 
to Hiawatha by Nokomis. Several of the chil- 
dren have no brothers or sisters and were de- 
lighted with the part that told of “Hiawatha’s 
brothers” and “Hiawatha’s chickens.” One of 
the pupils wrote the story on a blackboard and 
wrote answers to questions about the story, 
showing that she understood it. 

Then one of the little boys said “Little Miss 
Muffet,” and a little girl said “Jack and Jill” 
plainly that all present understood easily. 

The two older pupils, and this is the most 
odvanced class in the school, answered ques- 
tions on American history, as taught in our 
fifth grade in public school. They asked each 
other questions also and displayed considerable 
knowledge of the forms of government of the 
leading nations of the world, the names and 
titles of the rulers, the chief occupations and 
characteristics of the people. 

When shown copies of the world’s most fa- 
mous paintings, they spoke the name of the 
picture, the name and nationality of the artist. 
They were familiar with some of the works of 
the best writers, and one little girl said “The 
Song of the Chattahoochee,” by Sidney Lanier, 
speaking it as distinctly as any child would. 

In the school-rooms the children’s books 
containing samples of the year’s written work 
were of great interest to the visitors. Some 
of the drawing-books showed unusual talent in 
that direction. The little sewing-baskets con- 
tained Red Riding Hood doll outfits and other 
needlework. 

The entire morning was full of delightful 
surprises for many who had not seen the won- 
derful work that is being done in this school. 
All spoke of untiring patience, energy, and de- 
votion on the part of the principal and assist- 
ants, and on the part of the pupils a desire to 
learn that is so essential to the best results. 


Friends will join us in congratulating Miss 
Dorothy S. Wise, who has, as we hear, sold a 
small sculptured head to Queen Alexandra and 
another one to the Princess Victoria at the 
recent Exhibition of Women’s Work held at 
the Horticultural Hall, Westminster. —- From 
The British Deaf Times, June, 1915. 
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MONTESSORI PUPILS 


Six-year-old children who can read, write, 
and do simple arithmetic; who can draw cred- 
itable pictures, and do other tasks usually as- 
signed only to older children, are being turned 
out by the Montessori School of All Saints 
Church, at Torresdale, Philadelphia. 

At the annual commencement exercises yes; 
terday the results of the Montessori system 
were startling. It was not a rare “infant prod- 
igy” who displayed unusual talents, but the 
entire “kindergarten” class, which proved be- 
yond dispute the value of the method of child 
instruction outlined by Madame Montessori in 
her Italian schools. 

Children four years old are building up a 
real English vocabulary instead of the “baby 
prattle” usually associated with infant years. 
Under the pretense that it is only play, they 
are taught difficult tasks for their childish years 
without effort or strain. 

After three years’ experience, it is found 
that the Montessori classes skip one of the 
first three grades, because the kindergarten 
training has laid such a good foundation for 
their primary work. A child of six years usu- 
ally finishes the Montessori instruction in less 
than six months, when he is ready for the first 
grade of school. 

“Ellen and Elizabeth,” six years old, wrote 
such words as “skip, jump, and run” on the 
blackboard with ease, in big, plain letters, only 
a little wabbly. “Roy,” of the same age, was 
one of the many in the class who could write 
numerals and count. Made agile by the simple 
play with the Montessori material, their fingers 
handled crayons without hesitation. 

The Montessori method far outdistances the 
old Froebel method of kindergarten teaching, 
according to Mrs. J. Scott Anderson, director 
of the school. Mrs. Anderson studied under 
the famous Madame Montessori herself and 
was one of the first women in this country to 
apply the methods. 

“Madame Montessori was the first to recog- 
nize individuality in the young child,” said 
Mrs. Anderson yesterday. “The children are 
taught to be polite to one another, but to show 
se They are quick to learn by the new 
ideas.” : 

The Torresdale school is graded to the first 
high-school year and has 49 scholars. A fairy 
play preceded the commencement last evening. 
Among the speakers were the Rev. Sydney 
Goodman, of the Emanuel Church, Holmes- 
burg; Dr. James F. Lichtenberger, Bishop 
Garland, and the Rev. Allen R. Van Meter, of 
All Saints Church. Graduates from the Mon- 
tessori school, which is conducted in connec- 
tion with the kindergarten, were Ruth A. Al- 
ger, Sabina Birkman, Emma Y. Elliott, Claudia 
A. Forman, Virginia O. Garrell, Anna M. 
Long, Elizabeth H. Reynolds, and Rebecca B. 
Smith.— From The North American, Phila- 
delphia, June 18. 
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THE DEAF IN CEYLON 


In an attractively illustrated pamphlet Miss 
Mary F. Chapman tells of the success achieved 
in the School for the Deaf and Blind in the 
island of Ceylon. The school was opened in 
November, 1912. New buildings were erected, 
but serious sickness, leading to a fear that the 
site is an unhealthy one, prompted the re- 
moval, for safety’s sake, to “a lovely mansion” 
by the sea, “with nearly five acres of land,” 
and “quite near to Colombo,” secured at a low 
rental through the kindness of Dr. Fernando. 
She adds: “Our deaf children who have been 
with us since the opening of the school are 
now able to have their daily Bible lesson’ en- 
tirely by speech, and they have learned to say 
many texts and a hymn. These elder children 
are real little helpers to us now, showing the 
new children as they arrive, both by their ac- 
tions and their good advice, how they should 
behave. 

“Many meetings and demonstrations have 
been held in different parts of the island and 
at one His Excellency the Governor presided. 
These have meant hard work for me, but they 
have wonderfully helped to spread interest, 
and have brought help and also children. One 
place has sent six little ones to us since I held 
a meeting there.” 

Early in 1915 Miss Gladys Bergg joined the 
school. “She trained specially to help the deaf 
of Ceylon.” Writing about the pupils, she 
states : “I consider that splendid work has been 
done among the children in the two years that 
the school has been in existence, and when one 
remembers that only a few of them have been 
here from the beginning, the progress made, 
especially by the elder ones, is all the more 
wonderful. One is struck with the ease with 
which they read the lips of strangers; this is 
no doubt the result of having so many people 
to see them. Both Ceylonese and European 
visitors are constantly calling to find out how 
the so-called deaf and ‘dumb’ are taught and 
few go away without leaving behind them a 
donation either in money or kind. The ex- 
traordinary interest with which the people of 
Ceylon are regarding this work is most grati- 
fying and encouraging, for one feels that if 
the general public, and the parents of deaf 
children in particular, can be firmly convinced 
that these little ones can be taught—that by 
our method of speech and iip-reading they can 
be prepared to take their place eventually in a 
world of hearing people—the battle is half 
won.” 


Curna’s Ketier.—Under this title, 
The Woman’s Magazine for June, 1915, con- 
tains a brief account of the teaching of blind 
and deaf Feng Wing, the 17-year old Chinese 
girl, by Miss Carter at the Chefoo School for 
the Deaf. 
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“SPEECH - ELEMENTARY SOUNDS” 
BY HARRIS TAYLOR 


HE Medical Record for May 15, 

1915, contains an article entitled 
“Speech-elementary Sounds,” by Dr. A. 
L. Benedict, editor of the Buffalo Med- 
ical Journal. This article on elementary 
speech sounds was written because Dr. 
Benedict had taken a personal interest in 
phonetics before he studied medicine and 
because the subject does not always re- 
ceive adequate attention in original med- 
ical articles or text-books on general 
physiology; even in the specialty com- 
monly designated as laryngology the sub- 
ject often receives scant attention. The 
article, the writer asserts, “is merely the 
same mixture of appropriation of the 
discoveries of others, of some little origi- 
nal study, of truth and error, of infor- 
mation and of ignorance—appreciated or 
itself ignored—which are characteristic 
of most medical papers.” 

“Speech,” writes Dr. Benedict, “should 
be sharply distinguished from voice. The 
latter consists of sound-waves produced 
by the vibration of the vocal cords, 
usually during expiration. Speech con- 
sists of various added sounds, produced 
by muscular control of the supralaryn- 
geal air-passages. These cannot properly 
be termed harmonics, since they are ab- 
solute and bear no relation to the tones 
of the laryngeal voice. The vowels may 
perhaps be termed overtones, since they 
are continuous vibrations, although they 
have no mathematic, harmonic relation 
to voice. The consonants, however, 
whether continuous or not, consist in 
checks and modifications of sound of a 
still different character, to which it is 
difficult to apply a definition, although 
this has been attempted.” 

Among other proofs “that speech and 
voice are entirely distinct, though usually 
or often coincident,’ he says that “in 
whispering the laryngeal cords are not in 
action.” Surely Dr. Benedict, upon more 
careful reflection, would like to modify 
this assertion. Upon no other theory 


than that of action of the vocal cords 
would it be possible to recognize any dif- 
ference between ¢ and whispered d, k 
and whispered g, or p and whispered b; 
and modern investigation has shown that 
the laryngeal cords are in action in form- 
ing the various whispered vowels. He 
might better have said that in whisper- 
ing, the laryngeal cords do not play so 
prominent a part as they do in the pro- 
duction of voice. 

“The vowels,” he says, “are continu- 
ous vibrations, each of definite and arbi- 
trary pitch, without reference to the gen- 
eral pitch of the voice. They apparently 
consist of vibrations by resonance, of a 
chamber consisting of the pharynx, the 
hard palate, and the tongue, the adjust- 
ment of this chamber to a given reso- 
nance being made by the tongue, a highly 
muscular organ.” 

The pitch of vowels is a field for un- 
limited discussion and confusion. We 
are told that each vowel has a “definite 
and arbitrary pitch;” yet we know that 
usually vowels can be sung over a range 
of an octave without losing its individ- 
uality, and, on the contrary, that all the 
ordinary English vowels can be sung at 
the same pitch. These apparent, incon- 
sistencies can be reconciled only upon the 
theory that each vowel is a combination 
of several resonances, of which at least 
one is fixed and of which at least one is 
variable. The study of phonograph and 
graphophone records sheds some light 
upon the nature of vowels. One cannot 
read the results of such studies by W. H. 
Preece, A. Stroh, Fleeming Jenkin and 
J. A. Ewing, Alexander Graham Bell, 
J. D. Baeke, and Louis Bevier without 
being impressed with the fact that there 
was ever present with each and all of 
these investigators an unknown quantity, 
the nature of which analysis failed to re- 
veal. Later investigations with increased 
facilities by Professor Ewald, Professor 
Hermann, and E. W. Scripture have 
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proved this unknown quantity to be a 
change in glottal action for each of the 
different vowels. We must reject the 
theory that the glottal action for all 
vowels is the same, and that vowel indi- 
viduality is due solely to supralaryngeal 
vibrations ; we must give the vocal cords 
credit for individual action for each 
vowel. The relationship existing be- 
tween the vocal cords and the resonance 
cavities above the larynx offers a most 
interesting field of work for the experi- 
mental phonetician of the future. 

Dr. Benedict’s ideas of umlaut vowels 
are very unusual. Of these vowels he 
says, in part: “These are analogous to 
musical chords of two notes-—that is to 
say, pairs of vowels each short or long 
in the undefinable sense, and of corre- 
sponding place in the opposite ascending 
and descending scales of pitch, are pro- 
nounced simultaneously. A in ask, calf, 
bath, etc., is a coincident pronunciation 
of ah and a in hat, although many per- 
sons give it merely the latter sound.” 

Hempl (“German Orthography,” page 
81) defines umlaut as “the change pro- 
duced in a vowel by a following vowel 
or semi-vowel.” This definition is fairly 
typical. The umlaut vowel is usually re- 
garded as being modified somewhat, in 
order that the succeeding vowel or semi- 
vowel may be the more readily pro- 
nounced. To say that the two vowels 
are pronounced at the same time is 
wholly contrary to the general concep- 
tion, or an accurate conception, of the 
mutation of vowels. If we attempt to 
say ah as in are and a as in hat simulta- 
neously the result will not be a as in ask, 
calf, or bath, but more nearly the sound 
of e (long) in err or e (short) in per- 
form (Bell’s “Sounds and Their Rela- 
tions,” page 45). 

Dr. Benedict describes the conditions 
for the production of the vowel oo in 
boot as follows: “The vowel chamber is 
at its longest, with the jaws somewhat 
apart, the tongue flat at the bottom of 
the mouth, and the lips may even be pro- 
truded.” It is interesting to note that in 
the year 1668 John Wilkins, also a good 
phonetician, described the production of 
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this sound in a very similar manner 
(“Philosophical Language,” pages 364 
and 378); but, so far as I know, inter- 
vening phoneticians have not attempted 
to produce the sound with the tongue in 
the position described. He describes the 
sound of w as being produced by pro- 
nouncing long 00 very quickly, and nec- 
essarily the w sound would have all the 
faults of the 00 from which it is devel- 
oped. “Wh,” according to Dr. Benedict, 
and many have shared his opinion, “rep- 
resents the two sounds indicated by its 
letters, but in reverse order.” However, 
if Dr. Benedict were to teach elementary 
sounds to deaf children, he would meet 
with greater success if he should treat w 
and wh as voiced and breath sounds with 
the same vocal formation. 

Consonants, according to place of for- 
mation, are classified into anterior or 
labial, mesial or dental, and palatal. This 
classification makes no distinction be- 
tween the hard and the soft palate. The 
palatal area, in the opinion of most pho- 
neticians, admits of considerable subdi- 
vision. The general classification of ele- 
mentary English sounds adds to the pres- 
ent confusion of terms without material 
increase of knowledge of the subject. 

The article is interesting, and in a 
number of places indicates most careful 
reading as well as. close and intelligent 
observation. It is to be regretted, how- 
ever, that the writer strained so appar- 
ently for the unusual in terms and the 
original in classification. 


REPLY BY DR. A. L. BENEDICT 


I appreciate the courtesy of the Volta 
Bureau in allowing me to reply to the 
criticism of my article on “Speech Ele- 
mentary Sounds.” 

As to the statement that voice is due 
to the vibration of the vocal cords, the 
elements of speech to vibrations of higher 
parts, the evidence is as follows: 1. In 
whispering, the vocal cords are shown not 
to vibrate audibly (a) by sensations 
through the muscular sense, (b) by aus- 
cultation, with a stethoscope with a small 
terminal held over the larynx. 2. Whis- 
pering with perfect formation of all ele- 
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mentary sounds of speech, vowels, and 
consonants is possible in paralysis, or- 
ganic disease, obstruction by O’Dwyer 
tubes, tracheotomy, and excision of the 
larynx. 3. On the contrary, voice is re- 
tained in deformities or mutilating opera- 
tions affecting the. higher organs, but 
speech is more or less interfered with. 
Extensive operations, as removal of up- 
per jaw, render the differentiation of 
vowels impossible. 

The distinction between sonant and 
surd, as between ¢ and d, p and b, v and 
f, etc., is possible in the above-mentioned 
conditions, which put the larynx and 
vocal cords out of commission. The 
mutes, indeed, can be thus distinguished 
simply by making the explosions without 
breathing at all, or for ¢ and d, p and B, 
by using air compressed within the 
cheeks, without allowing the passage of 
air through the larynx. 

As stated in the original article, im- 
plied even in the part quoted, and thor- 
oughly demonstrated by general physical 
laws, the pitch of a specific vowel over- 
tone has nothing to do with the pitch of 
the voice. Any vowel overtone can, of 
course, be pronounced with the voice at 
any possible pitch. This fact has nothing 
to do with the characteristic pitch—rapid- 
ity of, wave—of the vowel itself. It 
should be noted that the word overtone 
is not quite appropriate, as in ordinary 
musical nomenclature overtones bear a 
definite relation to the principal tone. 
This fact was noted in the original arti- 
cle. With the statement that at least one 
resonance of a vowel is fixed, I heartily 
agree. It is this fixed resonance that 
makes the particular vowel. Whether at 
least one resonance must be variable, ex- 
cept as alluding to the use of any vowel 
at any pitch of voice, I am not certain. 

That the vowels are due to resonances 
of fixed pitch has been well established 
by von Helmholtz and others and the 
tones actually given in musical notation. 

My unusual views of umlaut vowels 
are similarly established and marked out 
for the German ii and 6. In other words, 
they are not my own views at all, except 
in the sense of agreement with authority. 
The inclusion of the sound of English a 
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in ask, dance, calf, etc., and the recog- 
nition of long and short pairs of umlaut 
vowels is simply an extension. As to this 
umlaut a and somewhat similar sounds in 
other languages, I am somewhat uncer- 
tain as to pronunciation and classification, 
on account of the fact that actual indi- 
vidual pronunciations vary greatly. As 
to the use of the term umlaut, I have 
simply borrowed from the German, using 
it in the regular sense and not according 
to Hempl’s definition, which apparently 
refers to an entirely different use of the 
word, possibly to vowel modifications in 
strong declensions and conjugations. 
That an umlaut is modified “in order that 
the succeeding vowel or semi-vowel- may 
be the more readily pronounced”. cer- 
tainly does not apply to such words as 
Siid and Bohr. The only sense in which 
a vowel is modified by a_ succeeding 
vowel is that when the vowel to be modi- 
fied is an initial an e is used as a sign of 
such modification to avoid putting the 
two dots over a capital, and the same 
method is often employed in writing Ger- 
man words in English. In speaking of 
two vowels, sounded synchronously, I do 
not allude to letters, but to the fact that 
the a in ask and the 6 and ii of German, 
or their equivalents in other languages, 
as French e and u, actually represent two 
sounds thus pronounced simultaneously. 
Ah and short a in hat, pronounced simul- 
taneously, do not bear the slightest sim- 
ilarity to the vocalized r in the first syl- 
lable of perform, nor to either pronuncia- 
tion of err. As to the latter, I consider 
that to pronounce err to rhyme with burr 
is to err. 

My descriptions, entirely untechnical, 
of the position of the tongue in forming 
the various sounds are an attempt to re- 
cord actual fact as I myself pronounce 
them, the fact being noted by the muscu- 
lar sense. We cannot very well make 
cross-sections of persons while pronounc- 
ing the vowels, and X-rays of soft parts 
are not very clear, although the method 
might probably decide any dispute on this 
question if expertly used. Meantime 
other personal observations would be in- 
teresting. 

As to whether the w or the A comes 
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first in the consonantal diphthong wh, 
this is simply a matter of observation, 
quite analogous to that in a close race 
noted by the eye; but by other analogy it 
may be noted that we pronounce other 
fricatives before w, as in swan, thwaite, 
etc., and can hardly reverse the order; 
also, in the combination of h with the 
other terminal semi-vowel ., or rather 
consonant y, the h comes first, as in the 
word spelled hew, really, h y oo. 

The classification of fricatives and 
mutes into anterior, mesial and posterior 
or labial, dental and palatal, is admittedly 
a general one, subdivisions being clearly 
alluded to in my original article, and vari- 
ous, though not all, points in regard to 
subdivision being discussed. 

To obviate one line of criticism, it 
should be explained that the use of the 
word “fixed,” in regard to vowel tones, 
is one of convenience. Different peoples 
and different individuals and the average 
standard of nations, at different periods 
of time, differ as to the exact vowel tone 
employed. In the lowest vowel tone— 
oo—and the highest—ee—it is probable 
that the actual specific pitch may range 
over an octave. 

[Dr. Benedict’s interesting rejoinder calls for 


only one comment: His ideas of umlaut vow- 
els are very unusual.—Harris TAytor.] 


MISS BRUHN’S BOOK * 


FTEN has the question been asked: 

Why doesn’t Miss Bruhn write a 
text-book on lip-reading? Thus many 
will be made happy on learning that she 
has written an admirable work that 
should prove very serviceable to every 
hard-of-hearing person who desires to 
earnestly study lip-reading, as well as to 
those who teach lip-reading to adults, and 
to teachers and parents of deaf children; 
for the author’s purpose has been to 
make it serve as many different purposes 


* The Miiller-Walle Method of Lip-Reading 
for the Deaf (Bruhn Lip-Reading System). 
By Martha E. Bruhn, Principal of the Miiller- 
Walle School of Lip-Reading and the Miiller- 
Walle Training School for Teachers, in Bos- 
ton, Mass. 256 pages. Cloth, 6% by 9%. 
Boston: Martha E. Bruhn, 601 Pierce Build- 
ing, 1915. Price, $2; postage extra. 
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as possible. The book contains 30 les- 
sons, covering all the principal move- 
ments which are necessary for the lip- 
reader to know. The mirror practise on 
sounds is intended to take the place of 
definitions, thereby emphasizing the point 
wherein the Bruhn-Miller-Walle method 
varies from other methods, namely, 
movements which cannot be defined, but 
must be seen. “Let the pupil fix the 
principal movements of each group in his 
mind by constant repetition of the mirror 
exercises given in each lesson.” 

There are more than 3,000 carefully 
prepared and properly graded sentences 
planned for home use, but just as suit- 
able for use in the class-room. The ex- 
ercise stories have been selected with ex- 
cellent judgment and will form topics for 
conversation which should appeal to all 
classes of students.—F. D. 


DEATH OF ALLEN B. FAY 


Allen B. Fay, associate editor of the 
American Annals of the Deaf, and dur- 
ing nearly 20 years professor of Latin at 
Gallaudet College, and a son of Dr. Ed- 
ward Allen Fay, died at George Wash- 
ington University Hospital on Monday, 
July 5, 1915, following an operation for 
appendicitis. Professor Fay graduated 
from Harvard University in 1895 and 
taught there for a year; then he became 
a member of. the faculty of Gallaudet 
College. Professor Fay was beloved by 
all who knew him, and the sympathy of 
many friends is extended to his wife and 
the two children who must face this sud- 
den bereavement. 


HANpDBOOK OF THE Best PriIvATE SCHOOLS OF 
THE Unirep States AND CANADA. 518 
pages. Cloth, 7% x 5%. Boston: Porter 
E. Sargent. $2. 

An excellent work that should prove service- 
able to parents when considering where to send 
a son or daughter, and helpful to teachers and 
others when asked about better schools. It is 
worthy of being placed in every public library. 
Unfortunately none of the private schools for 
the deaf are included, neither are private 
schools for abnormal children. The reviewer 
believes that it might be well to include in 
future editions a list of the excellent private 
schools for the deaf and the hard of hearing, 
as the total number is small. 
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IN GRATEFUL REMEMBRANCE. OF THE LATE 
B. ST. JOHN ACKERS 


BY MISS SUSANNA E. HULL, in “‘ The Teacher of the Deaf,”” London 


NOBLE life, nobly lived for others, 
A and specially for the deaf, was 
called to a close when Mr. B. St. John 
Ackers entered into rest, in the midst of 
his sorrowing family, at Huntley Manor, 
Gloucester, England, April 18, 1915. A 
thrill of sorrow and sympathy will pass 
through the hearts of all engaged in the 
work of caring for the deaf, whether as 
educators, friends, or benefactors, in 
every land where these are taught, but 
most of all in Great Britain. The fa- 
miliar figure, so widely loved and hon- 
ored, will be intensely missed from our 
assemblies and his voice from our coun- 
cils—the voice that always commanded 
respectful attention, even from those not 
always in full agreement. Affairs of state, 
church, education, agriculture, claimed a 
large share in his life; but the paramount 
purpose so strenuously and faithfully 
carried out by himself and his devoted 
wife was ever the education of the deaf, 
the great aim being to secure as far as 
possible their restoration to society and 
citizenship, with all its joys and responsi- 
bilities, through the gifts of vocal speech 
on their own part and speech-reading 
from the lips of others, as their means of 
communication and fellowship with the 
world around them. 

And this has been no passing hobby, 
taken up with keen enthusiasm, then 
gradually allowed to drop under the pres- 
sure of other claims. Not so, indeed, for 
over 40 years, in spite of opposition, dis- 
couragement, misunderstanding, on the 
part of some working for the same cause, 
but with other views and aims, even in 
the face of disappointed hopes and under 
circumstances of trial, through the calls 
of other work or in times of failing 
health or strength, nothing has been per- 
mitted to turn these faithful benefactors 
of the deaf from their purpose and their 
personal effort on its behalf—till the 
present day has brought the joy of see- 
ing speech for the deaf firmly established 


and spreading in every land, while here 
at home a multiplication of improvements 
in the general condition and means of 
benefit for the deaf, with still wider pros- 
pects opening up—for a time alas! post- 
poned by the fearful war now raging, 
but which we doubt not, if this old world 
continues, will yet be accomplished and 
come to full fruition when peace is once 
more established. 

Mr. Ackers himself tells in a paper 
prepared for the Milan International 
Congress: “The interest awakened in my 
wife and myself was through an only 
child having lost hearing when very 
young. Before that we had, in common 
alas! with the great bulk of mankind, 
never devoted any special attention to the 
condition of education of the deaf. Find- 
ing how bitterly opposed the advocates 
of speech and signs were to each other 
in England, we determined to see for 
ourselves in other countries how far the 
advantages of the one system surpassed 
the other beyond the school career and 
after institution life had ended; for the 
‘German’ system had not been long 
enough at work in England for the effect 
cn its pupils in after life to be apparent.” 

The “German” system here means 
what we call the speech system. This 
and other terms connected with the edu- 
cation of the deaf which about 1870 were 
common parlance rarely crop up, now 
that the harvest of seed then sown has 
been happily entered upon. This ex- 
plains the name of the Society for Train- 
ing Teachers of the Deaf and Diffusion 
of the German System in the United 
Kingdom, an outcome of Mr. Ackers’ 
preliminary efforts. This society had its 
inception at a meeting held at the Man- 
sion House on June 18, 1877, the com- 
mittee of management for which was 
appointed at another meeting on the 28th 
of that month, held at Lambeth Palace, 
under the presidency of the then Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 
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The present writer has gladly under- 
taken the grateful task of briefly recount- 
ing some of the leading features of Mr. 
Ackers’ work on behalf of the deaf, for 
she was associated with all his efforts to 
influence our profession and to inform 
the public generally on the possibilities 
of speech for the deaf and the many ad- 
vantages of its acquisition in after-school 
life. She herself had adopted vocal 
speech for the deaf-born pupils in her 
own school as early as 1869, under the 
pioneer teaching of Dr. Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell, by means of his father’s ( Pro- 
fessor Melville Bell’s) Visible Speech 
Symbols, now so largely used in the 
United States, both in educating the deaf 
and training their teachers. 

The first important step of the society 
just named was the opening of their 

raining College for Teachers of the 
Deaf at Ealing in 1878. The principal, 
Mr. Arthur Kinsey, had been trained in 
Germany at Mr. Ackers’ personal ex- 
pense, and had also been enabled by the 
same generous hand to visit a variety of 
schools in many important countries that 
he also might be personally convinced of 
the superiority of speech over signs. 

Here a large number of lady students 
were trained by Mr. Kinsey and after his 
death by Miss Hewett, one of his honor 
students, and these are carrying out the 
education of the deaf in private families 
and schools at home and abroad in India, 
Australia, New Zealand, and other lands. 

As is known to our readers, the train- 
ing college has now been amalgamated 
with that of Fitzroy Square, formerly 
conducted by Mr. William Van Praagh 
and now by Mr. G. Sibley Haycock. | 

In 1880 came the never-to-be-forgotten 
International Congress at Milan, under 
the presidentship of the Abbé Tarra. 
This was attended in force by members 
of the Ealing Society and officers of the 
training college, as well as by Mr. and 
Mrs. Ackers themselves. 

The national conversion of the schools 
of France from the sign to the speech or 
pure oral system, as it was then called, 
was but the most remarkable of the 
world-wide results of this Congress; it 
also gave fresh impulse to all of Mr. 
Ackers’ aims and ambitions. 
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Among these may be mentioned the 
Conference of Governing Bodies, in 
1881, which culminated in an interview 
of deputation with the then vice-presi- 
dent of her Majesty’s Privy Council, who 
assured the deputation and those work- 
ing with them that the representations 
made to him should receive his careful 
and appreciative consideration. Many 
public meetings were attended in Lon- 
don, Exeter, Nottingham, and _ other 
places, where the subject of education 
for the deaf was brought forward and 
pressed on public attention, besides the 
wide dissemination of papers with the 
same object. 

In 1883 came the Brussels Conference, 
attended again by Mr. and Mrs. Ackers 
and members of the Ealing Society. As 
to our British conferences, first those of 
the headmasters, from 1877 onward, and 
later those of the National Association 
of Teachers of the Deaf, Mr. Ackers’ 
presence and speech have graced them all. 

But of all his undertakings his voice 
raised in Parliament, of which he was an 
elected member on the Conservative side 
in 1885, and his powerful presence and 
influence as a member of the Royal Com- 
mission, which gave the subject of edu- 
cation for the deaf “the most thorough 
and searching examination the world has 
ever seen,” told with intense force on 
the side of speech for the deaf, now nec- 
essary in the first two years’ teaching of 
every deaf child in England. 

His later work in connection with the 
Pure Oral Union, the Joint Examination 
Board, the National Bureau for Promot- 
ing the General Welfare of the Deaf, and 
every effort designed to advance the in- 
terests of the deaf are so well known that 
it is needless to recount them. 

We can but reiterate our first state- 
ment: his was a noble life, nobly lived 
for others, and above all for the deaf, 
and their friends and teachers owe him 
and the wife who survives him a deep 
debt of gratitude. 

Our hearts go out to her and his family 
in deep sympathy. May the knowledge 
of the gratitude of teachers soothe and 
comfort her and them in this sad hour 
of their bereavement. Their loss is ours 
also. 
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NO SCALE CAN BE DEVISED FOR ACCURATELY MEASURING 
THE EFFICIENCY OF DEAF CHILDREN* 


HE formation of a committee by 

the American teachers to establish 
“a composite scale for measuring the effi- 
ciency of schools for the deaf” is a mat- 
ter of interest to every teacher. It illus- 
trates that on the other side of the At- 
lantic, as on this, activity in the quest of 
the best for the deaf child is ceaseless. 
The movement is of further interest in 
that it suggests that efficiency in the 
schools, like happiness in individuals, can 
only come from within. Outside friends 
may offer suggestions and these may be 
of considerable merit; constituted au- 
thority may issue regulations, may com- 
pel or restrict, may inspect and report; 
but none of these things necessarily in- 
sure the one thing needful that makes for 
efficiency. It comes only from the inside 
and its secret rests entirely with the staff 
of the schools. It is the proverbial dif- 
ference between system and method. It 
depends infinitely more upon the living 
forces directly in contact with the chil- 
dren than upon rules and regulations, and 
this far more extensively in the case of 
schools for the deaf than in those for 
children who hear. 

Schools for the deaf in Great Britain 
are annually inspected and certified as 
efficient by the State. But what consti- 
tutes the standard of efficiency? Is there 
any certain way of determining the value 
of the work done by a particular school ? 
This is what the American teachers have 
set themselves to discover. The problem 
is one of intense difficulty and many 
teachers will eagerly await the solution 
at which they may arrive. 

The conditions that make for efficiency 
in the schools arise from two sources— 
from outside the school and from inside— 
and from the point of view of real effi- 
ciency the latter are vastly more potent. 
Regulations from authority as to grants, 
the quality of buildings, air space, play- 


*An editorial from The Teacher of the Deaf, 
London, June, 1915. The title is our own. 


grounds, and general equipment are es- 
sential in that they tend to the general 
advantage by insuring adequate and 
proper accommodation for the work in 
hand, and thereby encourage efficiency, 
although they cannot enforce it. “The 
school is not a building.” Regulations 
governing the qualifications of teachers, 
provided they bear some sensible relation 
to the facts of the work of the schools, 
are essential, because they set up a stand- 
ard of academic fitness and to some ex- 
tent of teaching ability in those who 
teach. But more than the satisfaction of 
paper standards is wanted to create the 
genial atmosphere of a school wherein 
children may be nurtured — physically, 
intellectually, and spiritually — which, 
after all, constitutes efficiency. Regula- 
tions as to curricula and methods may be 
elaborated, though, very wisely, in this 
country official departments concern 
themselves very little with such matters, 
which are obviously best left to the dis- 
cretion and freedom of those who are 
daily in living touch with the children 
affected. 

But all these things together, though 
officially worked up to the highest point 
of apparent excellence, cannot insure 
that which makes the difference between 
real efficiency and inefficiency, however 
judged, any more than the “dim religious 
light” from “storied windows richly 
dight” can guarantee the beauty of re- 
ligious life in the individual worshiper in 
one of our great cathedrals. 

Let us at once recognize the great im- 
portance of these externals of our work— 
our school buildings and equipments, the 
recorded qualifications of our teachers, 
and the various provisions made. But 
fine buildings alone suffice not; teachers 
with certificates and diplomas innumer- 
able may fail; systems of teaching, as set 
forth in elaborate schemes of work, may 
command the admiration of authority, 
and yet all may not achieve the highest 
result. We cannot point to buildings, to 
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the stated qualifications of our teachers, 
and to our educational schemes and as- 
sume that because these appear to be ex- 
cellent the teaching, as reflected by the 
child, is really of the highest order, else 
would efficiency be very simple of at- 
tainment and money become its deciding 
factor. 

We are thus thrown back at once upon 
the internals of the work. What is the 
school? “It is not a building, but an in- 
stitution, with two factors—the scholars 
and their teacher.” And the function of 
the school? It is, as Professor Findlay 
has stated, “the enlargement of experi- 
ence.” Life is experience, and education 
seeks to prepare the child for it. It must 
therefore be life—a fact which demon- 
strates that the conception of the school 
must be a very comprehensive one, in- 
cluding experience in its every aspect— 
intellectual, physical, manual, moral, so- 
cial, and religious. Efficiency in any one 
of these at the expense of another may 
result in general failure. Development 
of industrial capacity at the sacrifice of 
the intelligence may produce an undesir- 
able result. Mental alertness, unless bal- 
anced by character, may create a wastrel. 
Efficiency is an all-round development of 
the subject, and not an apparent smart- 
ness in this or that direction. 

And how shall the teacher’s compe- 
tency to guide and direct the experiences 
during the school period of the immature 
being, wrapped in silence, who comes 
under his care, be adjudged? “By their 
fruits ye shall know them,” and these 
fruits do not ripen in the school-room, 
but outside in the great every-day world; 
and even then the task of judging is of 
the utmost difficulty. ‘Ye cannot gather 
grapes of thorns nor figs of thistles.” 
The conditions, physiological, mental, and 
social; the length of the school period, 
varying in individual children, all com- 
plicate the question, as also does the atti- 
tude and general outlook of those with 
whom the child lives and upon whom he 
depends after leaving school; for it is an 
unfortunate fact that many children are 
hindered rather than advanced by the un- 
intelligent and purposeless nature of their 
home surroundings. Very promising and 
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excellent results of school training are 
often dissipated in this way, and, asa 
rule, it would be unfair to the schools to 
judge their efficiency from the careers of 
their pupils after leaving them. What 
happens in after-school life depends 
mainly upon the parents, and in a gen- 
eral way, apart from other influences, it 
may be said that the success or failure 
of the child can be estimated from the 
outlook of the home. These other in- 
fluences, from the similar causes, are 
often more or less paralyzed. 

These limiting conditions of deaf chil- 
dren are not always recognized by those 
who write and speak on the matter of the 
efficiency of the schools. The teacher’s 
competency, which decides the efficiency 
of the school, must therefore be adjudged 
by the general position of the child as he 
leaves his care, and even then there are 
many circumstances that must be taken 
into account in order that the judgment 
may be scientific. Any standard that sets 
up an expected equality for all children 
would be useless and unattainable, and to 
devise a scale for measuring efficiency 
therefore seems to us to be a matter of 
extreme difficulty. 

Teachers have to take the deaf child as 
he comes to them, an immature being, as 
compared with the hearing child, gener- 
ally devoid of experiences, so far as they 
make for efficiency to any helpful extent. 
He has not merely to enlarge those ex- 
periences ; he has really to create them; 
and, all the time, to laboriously strive to 
endow the child with the power of ex- 
pressing them. He has to include in his 
concern for the child experiences of all 
living things, the command of tools, the 
delights of learning for its own sake, the 
virtue and power of right as right, the 
duties of life personally and to others, 
and generally all those things which go 
to produce a thinking and self-reliant life 
capable of standing the test in the normal 
world around. It is a great work, too 
often only partially appreciated outside 
the schools, and not always therein, and 
its results cannot be equal and similar in 
all cases. 

Some one has drawn a distinction be- 
tween “schooling” and “education,” and 
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this we feel will be found to be the real 
difficulty of our American colleagues in 
endeavoring to fix upon a standard of 
efficiency in their schools. We shall be 
deeply interested in the results at which 
they arrive. We confess our difficulty in 
constructing any meter whose dial shall 
accurately register the results achieved, 
without constantly adding to or taking 
from its figures, in individual children, 
because of either advantage or handicap 
arising from variations of physiological 
mental or social condition. What is suc- 
cess in one child may be properly ac- 
counted as failure in another, and it is 
the aggregate of these successes and fail- 
ures that either make or mar the effi- 
ciency of the school. “The school is an 
institution with two factors—the scholars 
and their teacher.” 

Under a code of regulations governing 
only equipment and staffing, the estab- 
lishment of a standard of efficiency in 
conditions for the work would be an easy 
matter; but the human elements, the 
scholars and their teacher, constitute the 
real crux of the question, and decide 
whether the efficiency encouraged by the 
externals of education is really reflected 
by those internal relations of teacher with 
taught which, after all, really decide the 
efficiency of the school. 


CURRENT NOTES 


In The American Magazine for July Kath- 
erine Grey writes: Richard Mansfield’s voice 
was as clear as a bell. He knew more about 
speaking and what the human voice could do 
than any other actor with whom I have ever 
been associated. In fact, what I really learned 
from him was the treatment and use of the 
voice. He taught me breath control and tone 
production. . . I was with Charles Cogh- 
lan only for a short time, but I shall never 
cease to be grateful for what he taught me of 
the value of words. From him I learned an 
absolute respect for the English language. He 
had a real knowledge of the spoken word and 
of English literature. He used to say, “Our 
language is quite as beautiful as the French 
or the Italian, when equally well spoken.” .. . 
Some persons are painfully accurate of speech; 
Mr. Coghlan was fascinatingly so, and his 
method of conveying a correction was very 
effective. He would not in every case correct 
you immediately—that is, in the matter of the 


individual word—but he would say, “Read that 
line again.” From Sarah Le Moyne I 
got not only pleasure and inspiration from be- 
ing associated with a splendid woman and a 
most skillful actress, but also one very definite 
lesson. She taught me the value of reading 
aloud for enunciation and tone production, and 
this I do for an hour every day of my life. 


Monressort TRAINING CoursE.—The Pan- 
ama-Pacific International Exposition, through 
its Department of Education, has arranged 
with Dr. Maria Montessori to conduct an In- 
ternational Montessori Training Course in con- 
nection with the Exposition in San Francisco. 
This course has been arranged in order that 
teachers, parents, and others interested in child 
study may have the benefit of Dr. Montessori’s 
personal instruction before her return to Rome. 
The regular course opens August I in San 
Francisco and continues until November 30. 
Further details may be secured from Wallace 
Hatch, Manager, 2612 Parker street, Berkeley, 
Cal. 


“Dearness Cure Faxkes.”—This is the title 
of an interesting pamphlet issued’ by the Journal 
of the American Medical Association, 535, 
North Dearborn street, Chicago, Ill. You can 
obtain a copy for 10 cents and will gain as 
much enjoyment as from a copy of Life or 
Puck. It states that “the name of the deaf- 
ness-cure quack is legion. Some carry an al- 
leged cure for deafness as a ‘side line’ for 
other medical fakes they may be exploiting; 
some sell on the mail-order plan a worthless 
‘course of treatment,’ while still others, and 
these probably are in the majority, dispose of, 
at an exorbitant price, devices that are trivial, 
worthless, and often dangerous. Many of the 
American deafness-cure quacks do an inter- 
national business. . 6 


EprrortAL INDORSEMENT OF THE RAINDROP.— 
Parents of deaf children can make no better 
investment. An experience of many years has 
shown us that deaf children read The Rain- 
drop with pleasure and profit, and we have 
known cases where a love of reading has been 
cultivated by that book more than anything 
else. Children will naturally take more in- 
terest in a book that is their very own. We 
urge all parents who may read this to order 
a copy of the book.—J. L. Smiru, editor of 
The Companion, May 26, 1915. . 


The Proceedings of the First, Second, and 
Fifth Summer Meetings contain many sug- 
gestions helpful in the teaching of deaf chil- 
dren. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


APRIL 30, IQ15. 
To THE 

I write in the interest of a little girl eight 
years old who, although not deaf, has never 
learned to speak but a few words, and those 
rather indistinctly. Apparently this is a result 
of defective innovation of the motor apparatus 
of speech, causing imperfect articulation. I 
should be glad to receive any advice or in- 
struction which would help the parents or the 
teacher in striving to develop the faculty of 


speech. 
Yours very truly, R.. D: 


1627 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 8, 1915. 


Dear Mr. De LAND: 

The little girl of eight years to whom you 
have referred as being tardy in the develop- 
ment of speech probably belongs to the class 
of so-called congenital aphasics in whom there 
is an inherited or an early acquired weakness 
or irritability of the psychomotor speech cen- 
ters interfering with the normal development 
of speech. 

These children may hear general sounds well 
enough, but their hearing for speech sounds is 
usually faulty, and there is often a correspond- 
ingly tardy mental development, which may be 
either a causal factor in the condition or it 
may be a result of it. 

All peripheral obstructions to normal speech 
development, such as enlarged tonsils and de- 
fective nasal breathing, should, of course, be 
removed, and in addition to this a careful sys- 
tem of special training should be instituted. 
In other words, it must be made as easy as 
possible for these children to learn to talk, and 
they must be given expert help during the first 
years of their lives. 

An important point to keep in mind during 
the educational period is the fact that the 
child’s subjective hearing for speech corre- 
sponds with the character of the speech itself, 
and the education consists not only in correct- 
ing the faulty elements of speech, but in train- 
ing the child’s ear to recognize the difference 
between the faulty and correct sounds of 
speech. Success in this kind of work depends 
chiefly upon two factors: first, the intellectual 
ability of the child to grasp the instruction; 
and second, the skill of the teacher in impart- 
ing it. 

The work, of course, should be done before 
the faulty speech, or the pseudolalia, as I have 
called it, becomes thoroughly established and 
during the developmental period of the child's 
existence; in fact, it should be begun as soon 
as the child begins to try to talk, -even in some 
instances in the second year. 

I may add that we have seen a great many 


children (upward of 1,200) having difficulties 
similar to the little girl referred to in the let- 
ter, and we have had splendid results from 
the training which we have given them, both 
in my clinic and here in my office, showing that 
many of them need only a little expert assist- 
ance to enable them to overcome their diffi- 
culties entirely. 
Very sincerely yours, 
G. Hupson-MAKUEN. 


THE WricHt Orat SCHOOL, 
New YorK City, May 14, 19015. 
My Dear Mr. De LAnp: 

I have had a number of children brought to 
me who, though perfectly normal in hearing 
and in intellect, either had no _ intelligible 
speech or very imperfect speech. I have al- 
ways been able, in from a month to six months, 
to teach them to speak with an entirely intelli- 
gible articulation, and in every case they have 
thereafter steadily improved without special 
training until they attained entirely normal ut- 
terance. 

Naturally each individual has had his or her 
peculiarities that differed in each case, but the 
general method of procedure by which these 
results have been obtained might be briefly 
summarized as follows: 

I first spent some time in examining the 
physical condition of the speech organs to see 
if any clue could there be found to explain the 
failure to acquire speech in the customary way. 
I also studied the sounds that the child made 
and noted their relation to normal articulation. 
I then chose those sounds that seemed easiest 
to the child and that bore the closest relation 
to the English vowels. Starting with these 
sounds, I systematically developed 16 vowel 
sounds by means of imitation, observation, il- 
lustration of positions required for their ut- 
terance, and such devices as the need of the 
moment and ingenuity could suggest. As soon 
as the child could utter at will a vowel sound 
with even approximate correctness, I combined 
it with the easiest and most evident consonants 
to form syllables that were without meaning. 

All these children understood everything 
that was said to them and two or three could 
read and write. They would attempt to speak 
words that their parents or friends urged them 
to utter, but they did not succeed. In teaching 
them to speak it was necessary to evade the 
preconceived idea that they could not utter the 
sounds composing the words. When the vowel 
sounds that I had developed in them were pre- 
sented in syllables that had a meaning, the 
preconceived notion of inability to utter gained 
through previous failure was so powerful that 
they really could not speak them; but if they 
were presented in meaningless syllables and 
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from a new angle, there was no preconceived 
idea to combat, and the syllable was freely ut- 
tered. I was always slow in using words that 
were in the child’s vocabulary, but sometimes, 
when I thought the habit of utterance of a 
group of sounds was sufficiently fixed to war- 
rant using them in familiar words, I found the 
old‘ habit too strong and the child failed to 
speak the words. Then I had to begin all over 
again and approach from an unsuspected quar- 


ter. 

Little by little in this way I trained them to 
utter all the vowels and to combine them with 
the consonant sounds into syllables, and in 
course of time into words. Of course, certain 
sounds were harder than others, though not 
the same sounds in all cases. Naturally the 
K and G sounds usually presented special diffi- 
culty. When the children once found that they 
really could speak words that had meaning for 
them, they made rapid progress independently 
of my teaching, and the defects in their speech 
steadily decreased and finally disappeared. 

Joun D. WricHt. 


JUNE 3, I9I5. 
To THE VoLTA BUREAU: i 
Please send whatever information will be of 
service to my 12-year-old boy, who has just 
lost his hearing following an attack of spinal 
meningitis. 
Mrs. ——. 


Helpful literature and a reply were mailed 
by the editor, who then referred the letter to 
Mr. Wright for further suggestions. 


Wricut ScHoor, 
New York Ciry, June 14, 1915. 


Dear MADAM: 


_Let me urge you to take prompt and per- 
sistent measures to preserve his speech and to 
teach him to understand people by watching 
their lips. It is perfectly possible to preserve 
the natural speech he now has and to lead him 
to understand speech by the eye. I take it for 
granted that he has been to school and has 
learned to read and write. It would be very 
helpful to him if you will insist upon his read- 
ing aloud to you at least one hour every day, 
being very careful to correct his pronunciation 
and to prevent him from slurring any sounds, 
such as the final ?¢’s, d’s, n’s, and syllables. 
You must also make a point of talking with 
him and making him talk to you constantly. 
Talk to him just as you always have. Use the 
same language you have always used. Do not 
confine yourself to detached words, but always 
speak in complete sentences, only be careful 
that the light is good upon your face and that 
he is looking at you when you speak. He will 
soon form the habit of watching your lips, and 
you will soon form the habit, too, of watching 
his eyes and seeing that they are fixed upon 


your face when you speak to him. Speak nat- 
urally, but a little more slowly at first. Do not 
be impatient when you have to repeat, do not 
allow him to see any sign of impatience, lest 
he get discouraged and think people do not 
want to take the trouble to talk to him. 

The first six or eight months after the loss 
of hearing are very important to him and he 
should be shown great consideration and be 
afforded every possible opportunity to speak 
and be spoken to. I shall be glad to have you 
write me at any time and will gladly render 
you any assistance in my power. 

Sincerely, 
Joun D. Wricnr. 


JUNE 12, I9I5. 
Tue BuREAU: 

Kindly mail me literature pertaining to the 
teaching of deaf children. I have a little boy 
about two years old who does not seem to hear 
the sound of the human voice. The nurse 
claims that he was not born deaf. He does 
not act like a totally deaf child and we are 
positive that he hears some sounds. Any in- 
formation you think well to give me will be 
greatly appreciated. 


Very truly yours, 
A. W. D. 


The editor sent the literature requested and 
a reply, and then referred the letter to Mr. 
John D. Wright, who replied in part as fol- 
lows: 


Tue Wricut ScHooL, 
New York City, June 22, 1915. 


Dear Sir: 

Your letter of June 12 to the Volta Bureau 
has been referred to me. If your little son 
has some perception of sound remaining, it 
will be one of his most valuable possessions. 
He can be taught to speak and to understand 
others when they speak to him, even if he 
should prove to be totally deaf; but the slight- 
est amount of residual hearing will be of the 
greatest assistance to him in the modulation of 
his voice and possibly in the acquisition of 
language. When the amount of hearing that 
remains is very slight in the case of a little 
child, he does not get anything of much value 
to him through his ears, and therefore quickly 
forms the habit of ignoring the sounds that 
reach him, since they are not sufficiently clear 
to have any meaning. For this reason it re- 
quires special attention to train his brain to 
interpret the imperfect sounds that reach it, 
and without such special attention he will never 
make any use of his residual hearing. . . . 
But you will probably find that he has not 
enough hearing to render him independent of 
his eyes. In all probability, for some years to 
come, at least, he will have to depend upon his 
eyes for all the ideas that he gets, and it will 
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be well, therefore, for you to pay special at- 
tention to the cultivation of the habit of lip- 
reading. If you meet with any specific diffi- 
culty in applying the suggestions contained in 
my little book, I shall be glad to have you 
write me, and I will endeavor to help you over 
any hard places. 
Yours sincerely, 
Joun D. Wricnr. 


Our readers may recall the letter from J. S. 
H., that appears on page 203 of the May Vora 
Review. It met the attention of Dr. G. Hud- 
son-Makuen, who got into communication with 
Mr. H., and now presents some very interest- 
ing statements concerning this unusual case of 
deafness. 


1627 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 2, 1915. 


Dear Mr. De LAND: 


The case of Mr. J. S. H. has interested me 
very much, and his symptoms, as he describes 
them, are by no means easy of explanation. 

I may remind you that he was a practical 
musician. He played on several instruments 
and sang in church choirs, oratorios, and op- 
eratic choruses with considerable satisfaction. 
He had what is known as absolute pitch, and 
this, although not in itself of much importance, 
adds somewhat to the interest of his present 
condition. He claims now that he can neither 
hear pitch accurately nor recognize melody— 
that is to say, his hearing is deficient for both 
vertical and horizontal music. Although he 
hears his own voice rather more accurately 
than that of others, yet he hears both dis- 
cordantly or inharmoniously. He does not 
hear very low tones in singing, but only the 
higher ones, and they, to use his own expres- 
sion, sound like frantic cries for help from one 
in distress. His hearing for speech is very 
limited, but he can converse fairly well with 
one person at a time by making use of a slight 
knowledge of lip-reading, which he has ac- 
quired through his own efforts and without 
expert assistance. He cannot hear a door-bell 
or telephone, and he has difficulty in estimating 
the direction of sounds. The inability to locate 
sounds is a condition sometimes experienced 
when the two ears hear unequally, and it has 
been designated by Politzer as paracusis loci. 

This man’s affection is not diplacusis, or 
double hearing, in which the pitch of one ear 
is different from that of the other, or in which 
sounds are doubled so as to be heard twice in 
the same ear, but it is more like what has been 
called autophony—an affection characterized by 
an echo-like duplication of sounds, whether 
produced subjectively or objectively. 

The patient is 63 years of age, and his hear- 
ing was normal until about 12 years ago, when 
he had a severe attack of influenza, with ear 
complications, which resulted in the rupture 
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of both drum membranes. For several months 
he was totally deaf, but the hearing in the left 
ear gradually returned and improved sufh- 
ciently to enable him to carry on his work. 
His recovery from the influenza was tardy and 
complicated by recurrent inflammatory attacks 
of the ears. 

About three years ago, or nine years after 
the beginning of his trouble, a small child in 
play gave a shrill cry in close approximation 
to the left ear, whereupon “something seemed 
to snap inside,” and both ears had a full feel- 
ing as if packed tightly with cotton. That 
evening he chanced to hear some piano music 
and it sounded to him “like a mock band in 
which each man played a different air.” It 
was all discord, and since that time he has not 
been able to tell whether the church choir “is 
singing ‘Old Hundred’ or ‘Rock of Ages,” 
and as a consequence of his condition he has 
been obliged to give up music entirely. 

I regret that I have not had the opportunity 
of making a careful physical examination of 
this man, and that my knowledge of his con- 
dition has been gained entirely through corre- 
spondence. It would be interesting to apply 
some of the well-known hearing tests in an 
effort to discover the exact condition of the 
various portions of his auditory apparatus. 

That the so-called middle ear, or that por- 
tion of the ear employed in the conduction of 
sound, is injured cannot well be doubted, be- 
cause of the repeated attacks of severe sup- 
purative inflammation which accompanied his 
illness, and that some damage was done also 
to the inner ear at the time of the child’s ex- 
plosive cry in close approximation to the auri- 
cle seems altogether probable, because of the 
curious symptoms of which he complains. 

I may say that this case is not altogether 
unique, for among those having experienced 
somewhat similar abnormalities of hearing may 
be mentioned the distinguished musical his- 
torian of Belgium, Francois Joseph Fetis. 

The affection has been called “aural astig- 
matism” on account of its similarity to a like 
defect of vision, but a more descriptive and 
scientific name by which to designate it would 
seem to be pseudacusis, or false hearing. 

I shall hope soon to have the privilege of 
seeing Mr. H. personally, when some addi- 
tional light may be thrown upon his condition, 
thus making possible a more satisfactory diag- 
nosis; but in the meantime we may feel as- 
sured, I think, that damage has been done to 
that particular portion of the ear employed in 
the perception of sound. 

The physiology of hearing is still a subject 
for discussion, and there are those who now 
question the Helmholtz theory of sound per- 
ception, as well as other theories which ‘have 
been promulgated, and this leads us to wonder 
whether we have not yet to discover some 
things with reference to this important and 
complicated function. 
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You will understand that this is but a pre- care to make use of this in the meantime, how- 
liminary — et reference to the oe of ever, you may feel at liberty to do so. 
Mr. H., and I shall hope to send you something 
rather more definite when I shall have made Very truly yours, 
a physical examination of the man. If you G. Hupson-MAKUEN. 


PRINCIPLES OF SPEECH AND DICTIONARY OF SOUNDS 


Including Directions and Exercises for the Cure of Stammering and 
Correction of All Faults of Articulation 


BY ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL 
Copyright 1914 by the Volta Bureau. All rights reserved 


PART SECOND 
DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH SOUNDS 


(Continued from July) 


A Scotch peculiarity consists in prefixing a vowel sound,—nearly that of u 
(9) to L; the / being thus made to sound almost like u/ in ultimate. This is not 
heard when L, is initial, but when a vowel precedes the /, as in ale, sell, etc., 
pronounced a-il, seh-iil, etc. When L should make a separate syllable, as in 
mettle, etc., the same sort of sound is frequently heard. There is a greater ten- 
dency to this fault when L, follows the close, than when it follows the open vowels. 
There is indeed an organic preference for the interposition of some open vowel 
between e (1) and /, arising from‘the difficulty of shifting the tongue rapidly from 
its lumpish position at ee to the very different expanded attitude of L; as in feel, 
field, etc. The incombinable nature of these formations is seen also in the want 
of fluency in the junction of L, with the y of # (yoo). When L, and @ occur 
in one syllable—the tongue would fain pass over the y, and pronounce lure and 
lute simply loor and loot; but polite usage forbids this, yet authorizes a com- 
promise of the difficulty ; and, instead of requiring both articulations to have their 
full formation by the removal of the point of the tongue between them, allows the 
tongue to remain on the palate, while the middle of the tongue rises towards the 
¥ position. The / before i is thus articulated by the middle instead of the point 
of the tongue, and a softened effect of Y is produced as the succeeding vowel 
opens from the described position. This half-formed Y is represented in some 
pronouncing dictionaries by an apostrophe :—thus, to represent the sound of the 
words lure and lute, the notation in Smart’s excellent Dictionary, is l’oor, l’oot, ete. 
When the / and y are not in the same syllable—as in value, volume, etc—both 
clements have their full articulation. 

To perfect the mechanism of L, let the student adopt the various means of 
practice subjoined, and, whatever the nature of his mal-articulation, it will very 
speedily be removed. 

Adjust the mouth carefully to the position for L,—the tongue spread out, 
elevated to the edge of the palatal arch, and lying closely against it,—-the lips 
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drawn back and perfectly separated at the corners, so as to permit the sound to 
pass out uninfluenced by the lips. Let the arrangement of the tongue against the 
palate in front—(by no means touching the front teeth )—and latterly against the 
inside of the teeth, be perfectly obstructive. Produce as clear a vocal sound as 
possible,—its vowel quality will be something like the French #—and continue it 
for some time with the articulating organs perfectly steady; then, by a rapid 
backward action of the whole tongue, modify the sound to that of the vowel aw. 
Repeat this with increasing rapidity, till the syllables produced are shortened to 
lollollolloll, etc. In the same way, proceed with the other vowels till the forma- 
tion of L, with all the vowels is perfected. Then take the combinations, lm, In, Ir, 
lg, lb, lv, lz, ld, ly, and practise them with vowels before and after them,—at first 
prolonging the L, for some seconds, to be assured of its correct formation and 
pure vocality, and gradually giving it the natural duration. The tongue must not 
leave its position for L, till the instant of formation of the succeeding element. 
Many persons are unable to produce L, in combination with M, as in elm, helm, 
etc., without interposing a vowel. There is no difficulty in the combination when 
the mechanism of the sounds is clearly understood. 

L, is so short before the Breath Articulations, that its prolongation, as in the 
previous exercise, would be unnatural and a useless means of practise. Let the 
student form L in the following combinations, by striking the tongue instanta- 
neouly to its position,—stopping the sound at the instant of contact, but retaining 
the tongue silently for some seconds in its place, before proceeding to the next 
articulation which must be formed without any intervention of sound or breath- 
ing,—thus : 

al p al f al th al s al sh al t al k, ete. 


L, final should be separately practised. After the long vowels, let it be quickly 
articulated,—éél, ail, arl, irl, awl, 6al, 661—and after the short vowels, let it be 
a little more prolonged—al, éll, ill, oll, ul. But in every instance it must be defi- 
nitely finished by the removal of the tongue from the palate. 

L, like the nasal liquid N, is a very difficult letter to the Stammerer. The 
exercises above prescribed will be found sufficient to perfect this articulation, 
when, by a preliminary course of practise, the fundamental processes of speech 
have been mastered. When the stammerer can govern the chest and glottis, and 
keep the tongue and jaw steady during the continuous flow of the vocality of /, he 
may safely proceed to these exercises; but we must here again remark, that it 
will be hopeless to attempt to correct any individual fault, till the organs and 
processes employed by: the defective element have been first brought under per- 
fect control. 

L, like N, is most difficult with the close lingual vowels. Such words as little, 


iily, literal, etc., are severe stumbling ‘blocks: the narrow scope for action which — 


the vowel allows, the abruptness of the vowel, and the subsequent articulation 
requiring the same organs as the /, so disincline the tongue to exertion, that it 
remains glued to the palate; while the glottis, uselessly outpouring breath and 
broken murmurs, vainly endeavours to proceed without the tongue; till the lungs 
are exhausted, and the effort of inspiration probably disengages the fettered organ. 
The Stammerer must proceed cautiously in his practise, and act on the preventive 
as much as he can; for it is a work of almost unmanageable difficulty to break the 
connexion between the spasmodic actions of impediment when they once get a 
beginning. 


_ This admirable work has long been out of print, and this revised edition is now presented 
in serial form to enable many who did not receive a copy of the previous edition to possess 
so serviceable a manual. 


(To be continued) 
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